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PREFACE. 


@i|N bringing these Essays before the reading 






and thinking world the author wishes 
at once to apologize for their deficiency 
in completeness and symmetry of literary arrange- 
ment, and to seek its excuse in the vast, compli- 
cated, and out-reaching character of the subjects 
with which they deal. I have endeavoured in 
these papers to bring forward, under various 
aspects, my own profound conviction that it 
does not become man to put asunder those that 
God has joined together ; that things which we are 
accustomed to place in separation, almost in anta- 
gonism, as material or as spiritual, are linked in an 
inherent unity, and that their connection, which 


we are as yet unable to trace out clearly, is close, 
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organic, vital and interdepending. Not one fibre 
of humanity can be crushed or blighted but to the 
loss and detriment of the whole; and surely our 
endeavour should rather, in the spirit so nobly 
advocated by Huxley, aim at bringing physics and 
metaphysics into the fertile union for which they 
are clearly designed, than at holding them apart in 
vague, unmeaning hostility. There are few habits 
more mischievous than that of framing false and 
fanciful verbal antitheses which tend to establish a 
vendeita or death-feud between things in no way 
really discordant — such as form and _ spirit, 
common sense and genius, wit and wisdom. Now, 
form is in nowise the antagonist of spirit, but its 
great and needed friend ; genius, though certainly 
avery wzcommon sense, is after all only common 
sense at a very high level, being the quick intui- 
tive insight which enables its possessor to see, and 
to see at once, relations which less gifted minds 
can only appreciate with infinite labour. Folly, it 
may be observed, and not wit, is wisdom’s oppo- 
site; thus, in considering the material and the 
spititual, experience will surely justify us in look- 


ing at them as great allied forces, coexisting and 
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correlative. Vor Descartes, as Huxley tells us, long 
ago declared that our knowledge of the soul is 
more intimate and certain than our knowledge of 
the body; and adds, “that it is an indisputable 
truth that what we call the material world is only 
known to us under the forms of the ideal world.” 

“It behoves us,’ writes Mawdesiey, “to clearly 
realise, as the broad facts which have most wide- 
reaching consequences in mental physiology and 
pathology, that all parts of the body, the highest 
and the lowest, have a sympathy with one another 
more intelligent than conscious intelligence can 
yet, or perhaps ever will, conceive; that there is 
not an organic motion, visible or invisible, sensible 
or insensible, ministrant to the noblest or to the 
most humble purposes, which does not work its 
appointed effect in the complex recesses of the 
mind, and that the mind, as the crowning achieve- 
ment of organisation, and the consummation and out- 
come of all its energies, really comprehends the bodily 
life.”—Mawves.ty, Body and Mind. 


September ist, 1874. 
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Weep no more, oh weep no more, 

The bud still lives in the root’s white core ; 

The leaf lies wrapped in its quickening shoot, 

And the flower in its warm breast hides the fruit. 
Weep no more! 


Dry thine eyes, oh dry thine eyes, 
From the earth shall the earthbound seed arise, 
The rose still breathe in its breath! the wine 
Be red in the leafless stalk of the vine; 
Weep not for aught that lives or that dies, 

Dry thine eyes ! 


January 21st, 1875. 





ON THE DIGNITY OF THE HUMAN 
BODY. 


FOUNDED UPON AN EsSAvy OF Mr. GoopsiR’s, 
so ENTITLED, 


et OODSIR believes man’s nature to be 

y} threefold — animal, psychical, and 
spiritual; and adds, that in every 
investigation of MHumanity, this, its threefold 
aspect, should be carefully borne in mind. We 
must learn to understand matter through matter ; 


in other words, he would have the material and 





sensual part of our organization studied through 

the scientific process of experiment, mind, he 

says, must be inquired of through mind, Le. 

through metaphysical research and investigation ; 

and spirit through spirit; it is to be sought out, 
B 
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in so far as it may be attained to, through super- 
natural aid and direct communication from God. 

‘First that which is natural.” It is evident 
that among all the organized beings upon our 
actual globe, man alone, in addition to the 
corporeal mechanism he possesses in common 
with animals, and the soul (psyche) which, as 
regards appetites, passions, and emotions, they 
appear to share with him, Zossesses also a spiritual 
principle, and as the possessor of such is naturally 
associated with the spiritual world, 

Now it will be easily admitted that an organism 
adapted to subserve a spiritual end must neces- 
sarily be of a higher character, and more com- 
plex construction than any organism provided 
for a merely instinctive being. We shall accord- 
ingly find that the psychic principle, common to 
man and to the animal, is developed in the human 
world, through appetites, passions, and emotions, 
far keener, stronger, more numerous, and more 
complicated than any that are known to the 
simply animal creation. Animals undoubtedly 
possess a principle allied to what in human beings 
we call consciousness. ‘The conditions of this con- 
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sciousness are, however, as regards the animal, fre- 
determined. Such mental processes as the animal ex- 
ercises are simple and direct, it* cannot transgress 
the laws of its own nature; its emotions, passions, 
social impulses, and special habits are strictly predeter- 
mined in its own constitution. An animal cannot 
therefore be supposed to exercise choice ; it has no 
will, in the strict sense of thatterm. Allin the ani- 
mal is fixed and fated, and whatever in its modes 
of action, wears the aspect of choice and freedom, 
is the mere result of some outward influence acting 
upon its passivity. What we call memory in 
brutes appears only to be the excitation of certain + 
trains of feeling by an object which has on former 
occasions called forth similar ones. Certain objects, 
he adds, have thus become associated to them 





* The anima], Goodsir remarks in illustration of this statement, 
“if left to the guidance of its own instincts, never disobeys the physio- 
logical laws of its economy. It is, as regards the choice of its food 
and dwelling place, a ferfect sanitarian. In these respects, as in so 
many others, man shows himself, as compared with the animal, at 
once greater than it is, and less complete. 

+ We may believe this of animals, as undoubtedly it is the case 
with very young children, who learn to associate transgression of a 
command with pain and penalty, the smile of a mother or kind nurse 
with love, long before they are capable of either reason or affection. 
See on this subject both Rousseau and Madame Necker (L’2ducation 


Progresstf). 
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with fear, repulsion, love ; and he asks if they can 
be supposed able, like ourselves, to summon up 
the idea of such affections and emotions in the 
absence of the given exciting objects ? 

Goodsir goes on to state (in so far as I am able 
to follow and to interpret him clearly) that the 
second or psychic element, the soul common 
alike to animals and to men, the great life-and- 
action principle as distinguished from the material 
organization it is connected with, though zmma- 
terial, is, like it, bound, fated, and immutable. This 
proposition will appear startling to ordinary think- 
ers, accustomed to speak of “ the soul” as distinct 
from the body, in so far as it is free, separate, 
and immortal, as being, in fact, that which distin- 
guishes man, its sole possessor, from the animal. 
But surely both experience and Scripture, ever when 
rightly understood, at one, teach a very different 
lesson. Every intelligent observer of life already 
knows, a fact confirmed by all experimental physi- 
ology, that the great unseen world of desire, emotion, 
feeling, memory is linked at every turn with the 
bodily powers they work through and act upon. 
When these are weakened, “desire fails,” long 
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before the mourners are called upon to go about 
the streets; when these are rudely shaken, the 
whole (so called) mental fabric totters ; when they 
are irretrievably injured, it sinks with them into 
ruin. When the Psalmist in profound religious 
humiliation exclaimed, “ My sou cleaves unto the 
dust,” he reached a truth at which the world seems 
to arrive but slowly, though it is declared by our 
everyday life experience, and confirmed by all 
deep and patient philosophical inquiry. The 
relation between* mind and matter in the organized 





being of man is so intimate, their dependence 





* In a paper published in the CornhztZ Magazine of May, 1862, 
‘On the Brain and its, Uses,” it is stated that in experiments made 
‘on pigeons, when the larger brain has been removed from a bird, it 
seems deprived of everything like the power of thought; it stands 
plunged in profound stupor, and is almost wholly inattentive to sur- 
rounding objects. In this state it will occasionally open its eyes, 
with a vacant stare, stretch its neck, perhaps shake its bill once or 
twice, or smooth down the feathers upon its shoulders, and then re- 
Japse into its former apathy. The bird from which ,the lesser brain 
has been removed is, on the other hand, in a constant state of agita- 
tion; it is easily terrified, and endeavours frequently, and with 
violent struggles, to escape the notice of those who are watching it, 
but its movements are sprawling and unnatural, and are evidently no 
longer under the control of the will. Itis incapable of assuming or 
retaining any natural position, but its legs and wings are almost con- 
stantly agitated with irregular and ineffectual struggles. Compare a 
poor bird in this state with what Charles Lamb says so finely with 
regard to the expression which Hogarth, with consummate skill, has 
known how to put into the face of his broken-down rake in the last 
plate but one of his ‘‘Rake’s Progress,” of,“ a final-leave taken of 
hope—the coming on of vacancy and stupefaction, a beginning 
alienation of mind, looking like tranquillity.” 
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and interdependence so close and radical, that 
though they are no doubt separable forces, we 
know not, nor probably shall ever know, where the 
action of one ceases and that of the other begins, 
or learn to what extent each, whether for hostile 
or for friendly purpose, Ze//s upon the other. 

Let us at any rate, before we decry matter, or 
allow ourselves to speak of it, as we are habitually 
apt to do, as of something base, ignoble, and in a 
way alien to what we call our higher nature, learn 
to understand somewhat of what Mawdesley so 
nobly and justly terms its ‘‘ Miracles.” What do 
we know as yet of the silent forces for ever work- 
ing in the apparently inert and impassive mass of 
unorganized matter which surrounds us? Yet 
what we view daily of toil, of preparation, of 
labour working to an end, in the region of the 
seed and of the clod, might surely, as he suggests, 


lead us to expect that we shall find in all* 








* The world of instinct in the animal or dumb creation is con- 
fessedly a world of wonders as regards skill, appliance, and adapta- 
tion; and even in vegetable life we may observe a strangely per- 
sistent, also resistant, power, which implies the exercise of choice. 
Plants positively refuse to grow in situations they dislike, nor will 
they reveal their free and beautiful natures except under suitable 
conditions. Dr. Darwin mentions some common climbing plants 
which, when unable to be fastened, as it were, at each end, are weak 
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organized and structural life a power of action 
in itself, even to a certain extent, a power of 
volition independent of any stimulus from that 
faculty, which in man is obviously thinking and 
directive. No accurate observer of life can have 
failed to see that the human body and mind are 
so closely and so strongly linked together, as to 
be for all practical purposes unified. Can a 
woman, asks Scripture in affecting language, for- 
get her child? Yea, answers our daily experience, 
she can, she will forget it if some muscle be over- 
strained, some nerve deadened. The heart will then 


no more remember, the reason will no longer act. 





and trailing. When they succeed in getting a firm topmost hold, 
they can meet and bear a gale that would strain the cordage of a 
man-of-war. So,in them, as regards that reflex muscular action 
with reference to which in animals so many curious, often cruel, ex- 
periments have been made. ‘‘ The stamen of the barberry (at all 
times highly irritable) can be made,’’ writes Dr. Gordon of Hull, “ to 
contract even after it is cut from the flower, precisely in the same 
manner as the heart can be excited to action after it has been 
removed from the body.”’ 

The excessive susceptibility manifested by certain plants, espe- 
cially the AZimosae, a whole mass of which, in regions where they 
cover large tracts, can be set in motion by a horse galloping past 
them, led a German botanist, Von Martius, to affirm that in the more 
highly developed vegetable forms, phenomena occur which belong to 
animal life, so that a soul cannot according to his view be denied to 
plants. He ascribes to them “internal perceptions and ideas; a 
dark sensibility and consciousness, a sympathy, and probably also 
a kind of memory ;”’ though he adds, “we are not to trace in them 
a higher sense, understanding or free-will.’—(See The Flowering 
Plants of Great Britain, by Anne Pratt.) 


cnr 
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Nay, further,) 1 we have probably yet to learn how 
much we owe to those humble, obscure, and too 
often slighted friends, the senses, whether they be 
five or seven. Are they indeed only doors and 
windows, gateways of knowledge, messengers con- 
veying intelligence to some inner, directing power, 
or are they in themselves as noble, as important, 
as any other part of man, as necessary to the soul 
as it is to them? Of one thing I am intimately 
convinced, that it is to the agency of the senses, 
that man owes many of his sweetest feelings of 
affection, his loftiest. aspirations after excellence. 
It cannot be doubted that the purest affections of 
the heart are closely linked with our physical 
nature, and fed by what ministers to its delight. 
Those whom we really love are as dear to us in 
their bodies as they are in their souls; it is to 
sight, hearing, contact, we greatly owe that irresis- . 
tible charm which makes the presence of a 
person we love to be desired by the heart, above 
all else that life can give it. The sovereign at- 
traction lies in what an old writer calls “the 
continual comfort of a face,” in the sound of a 
voice, the touch of a hand, so that we may 
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truly say that it is presence, not absence, which 
is the real test of love, and that affection is better 
gauged by our feelings about people when we are 
with them, than by our thoughts about them when 
we are separated. _ Some of the deepest and purest 
feelings of which our nature is capable, seem to be 
those which have the most in them of that which 
is involuntary and instinctive. Take, as an ex- 
ample of the involuntary, the love which is com- 
monly spoken of as being * at first sight, considered 
with reference to the instinctive, the affection which 
is inspired by little children. How much of this has 
to do with what is simply bodily? It is to their 
endearing looks and ways that they are indebted 
for the charm which brings them, and God along 
with them, so close to many, an otherwise world- 
locked and guarded heart. I would also re- 
mark—though as I hope to enter more fully upon 
the subject in an after paper, I shall merely do so 
in passing—that the senses appear to connect us 
with, and to admit us into a grand super-sensual 


* Of which Shakespeare, so profoundly learned in human nature, 
says — 
“Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight?” , 
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world, to which the intellect alone would afford no 
key. Music, for example, confessedly among* all 
the fine arts, instinctive, non-intellectual, and de- 
pendent for its effect, both as regards giver and 
recelver, upon mere physical organization, opens 
a door, even into heaven—one that no man can 
shut. Our senses, and the nerves connected with 
them, are minute threads, conductors into a 
mighty, compactly-welded system which leads us 
into the very core of nature, and up to the very 
heart of God; and Wordsworth states a simple 
fact when he says, in words which would be very 
foolishness were man indeed what he sometimes 
appears to think himself, a being altogether or 
chiefly intellectual— 


“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.”’ 


These considerations, while they prepare us to 
admit that man is on one side of his nature so 
closely allied to the animal, that it is not difficult 


to believe what Butler seems to infer, that it may 





* Thope to return to this subject in the following chapter, 0 ‘he 
connection between man’s animal and spiritual nature. 
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possibly share immortality with him, seem also to 
broaden the gulf that is at present an impassable 
one between humanity and the whole of the so-called 
“lower” dumb creation. If we concede to the 
animal both sense and soul, we must refuse to it, 
what man alone possesses, the power of speech, 
and along with that power certain guiding, direc- 
tive faculties of which we cannot but suppose it to 
be devoid; such as thought, the moral faculty, 
the sense of responsibility, the belief in a Divine 
Agency. 

“Regulative principles,” Goodsir calls these, 
and goes on to place the freedom of will and 
action belonging to the Being who, as human, 
can alone be conceived of as being endowed with 
them, in the possession of an added element, 
the Pneuma, or Spiritual Principle. In this, accord- 
ing to his views, lies at once the spring and source 
of man’s present freedom (great when compared 
with that of the animal) and the seed of his 
everlasting liberty. Man’s freedom of will and of 
action, it is evident, can be, under the present con- 
ditions of his nature, but very limited, being so 
closely held and bound, chained, it may be so 
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truly said, to that which in him is animal and 
psychical, and each of these, though one be 
material, to be seen and handled of all men, the 
other immaterial, invisible, and untraceable in its 
working, a thing 

‘‘Which comes and goes unseen, 


Yet doth effect 
Rare issues by its operance ; ” 


alike immutable, fixed; alike dependent upon an 
organism without which it cannot work, and in 
harmony with which it must inevitably run. In the 
revealed word of God, the term “ flesh” is applied, 
as regards humanity at large, to the combination of 
the Psyche with man’s corporeal mechanism; in the 
parlance of everyday life we mean the same thing 
when we speak of such a given propensity being 
part of a person’s nature, temperament, that bent 
and drift of our whole being in a certain given 
direction, which we now resist, now yield to, but 
which we are ever conscious of, and which, in the 
words of the old satirist, will return to us, “even if 
cast out with a fork.” 

Yet man’s freedom, if limited, is still a very real 
thing. “Man,” writes Goodsir, “acts not alone 
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through his psychical or instinctive element, but 
through the exercise of his rational consciousness; 
which is simply the manifestation of his spiritual 
principle. This principle, though it resembles the 
soul (Psyche) in being immaterial, zs unlike it 
in being subject to the will, and determinable by that 
Srecdom of* choice which the nature of the human 
will involves. ‘This spiritual element in man must 
be taken into account,{ “ke any other fact, in con- 
sidering his relative place in the scale of organized 
beings. As a vegetable, from the nature of its 
organism, is excluded from the animal series, so is 
a mere animal severed from that which possesses a 
spiritual element, upon the proper action of which 
all that concerns the well-being of the entire 
human constitution depends. It is the possession 
of the Pneuma which distinguishes man from the 


animal. Possessing also, as it does, a body and a 





* “Freedom ”’ itself, in Milton’s noble words, is but choosing. 

+ Goodsiris of opinion that psychology is a certain science, open 
to experiment. Its, facts are not phenomena, but nowmena, and 
not on that account less certainly facts. He admits, however, that 
there is a peculiar difficulty in collecting the facts proper to this depart- 
ment; the same difficulty which will (practically) be met with in the 
art of medicine—i.e. that in studying the living economy you have to 
deal with powers (the psychical) “the influence of which is incalcu- 
lable, but which cannot be weighed, measured, or numbered.” 
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soul, he may if he so will, through neglect of the 
spiritual element within him, che principle of liberty 
and of self-direction, the essentially Auman principle, 
descend to the level of the brute. Nay, more, he 
may sink far below it, for while the animal is 
held to obedience, and through it to wisdom and 
happiness, through instinct, a law which cannot be 
broken; man’s freedom of choice, the charter of his 
spiritual nobility, is too often the prerogative of 
wretchedness. But “ however low,” writes Mawdes- 
ley, a human being may fall or be brought, he 
never reverts to the type of an animal; the fallen 
majesty of mankind being manifest in the worst 
wrecks, There is certainly sometimes a general 
resemblance to the lower animals, but the resem- 
blance is never anything but general and super- 
ficial. All the special differences in mental mani- 
festations are more or less apparent, just as all the 
special differences in anatomical structure still 
remain. A degenerate kind of human being may* 











* Thus,” Mawdesley adds, “it is a very rare thing to meet 
among idiots with that instinctive discrimination of poisonous matter 
which animals possess. So with food, as regards the kind and the 
quantity eaten; the idiot, even the child, cannot guide himself, while 
every animal, as Goodsir has already observed, is on all points a per- 
fect sanitarian choosing and rejecting according to the laws of its 
own being.” 
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be produced, but it is a morbid kind, wanting the 
instincts of the lower animals and the unconscious 
upward manifestations of their nature, as much as it 
does the reason of man and his conscious aspirations. 
Goodsir places the attainment of all human worth 
and excellence in the subordination of his whole 
organism to this “self-conscious, intelligent, spiritual 
principle, on which his sense of responsibility 
depends,” and says “‘that man having been left free 
to act either according to the impulse of his animal 
or of his higher principle, the actual history of 
humanity, of tts errors, its sufferings, and its progress, 
as the record of the struggle between man’s animal 
nature, with his divine principle, and of the means 
which have been devised by his Creator for his relief 
under that struggle. In this struggle,” he goes on 
to say, “is involved another scarcely less arduous, 
the conflict of humanity between the conscious 
principle inherent in it and the material* nature by 
which it is surrounded and penetrated. He, as 





® Bates, in his book on the Amazons, has some fine remarks on 
this point as to the oppressive character of the highly exuberant 
vegetation of the tropic world. He characterises it as being “un- 
friendly ” to man’s true development, so that its very beauty has in it 
something terrific, weird, and strangling.’ 
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man, has to replenish the earth and to subdue 
it. Yet it will often seem as though it subdued 
him; and the fit performance of his acknow- 
ledged duties, whether to his Maker or to his fel- 
low-men, is, from the very constitution of his 
conscious intelligence, a lifelong struggle between 
truth and error, fulfilment and non-fulfilment. 
Man’s difficulties as regards the acquisition of 
truth,” he says, “seem to grow less as the 
obstacles to scientific knowledge go on (as in our 
present day) continually diminishing; but it is far 
otherwise in his moral career. Here a disturbing 
element will be found ever-existent, which civilisa- 
tion seems but to increase, intensify, and com- 
plicate.” Goodsir is far, however, from looking, 
with Rousseau, for the primitive man in the Savage 
in whom, with De Maistre and Herder, he rather 
sees the retrograde man; the man lapsed and 
fallen, as the Sacred Record tells us, from his 
primitive economy, éirough the erroneous use of his 
Spiritual principle; and he with these two last- 
named writers, believes that “the primitive, unde- 
graded man was fitted through this spiritual 
element for immediate communion with his Maker, 
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“Tt seems,” he says, “impossible but to believe 
that this principle, which assimilates us to God 
himself, which enables us to appreciate and fulfil 
human relations and to enter into heavenly fellow- 
ships, has been implanted in us by God, alike for 
our own happiness and the fulfilment of a divine 
purpose.” Man’s present amount of spiritual 
power is not enough wmnaided to preserve him in 
well-being. Experience proves, he maintains, that 
Humanity, if left, as the animal is, to depend on its 
own resources, will never resist a retrogressive 
tendency; and this naturally leads him to consider 
man, placed by his very nature in relation both with 
the supernatural and the divine, asa Being in need 
of “grace,” which he defines as a “system of 
aivinely-ordained aids to man,’ a system which ex- 
tends those aids to him through a lifelong struggle, 
a severe, internecine warfare, the result of the 
“double necessity” * which a wounded nature 
has entailed upon every son of Adam who would 
rise to that nature’s true excellence, or who would 


even keep his actual place as a member of a 





* Montalembert. 


Cc 
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family great even in its ruins. Man, it is evi- 
dent, must be careful to keep up a due relation 
to that great time and sense system, the world 
which surrounds him. On this his whole social 
value, his sanity itself, depends. Moral excel- 
lence consists in the fulfilment of the various 
relations with which natural life presents us, in the 
claims it makes upon the will and the affections. 
But man has also to keep up his relation with a 
divine order. He is a tenant of two worlds, a 
spiritual being, closely allied both for evil and for 
good with another great world and life system, 
supernatural, unseen, but not on that account the 
less real. 

«¢ We move between two worlds, two wondrous worlds: 

What marvel, then, that thetr gigantic shades 

Should cross each other? Shaping on our path a spectral 

semblance.’’ 

A task, astrain, a heavy pressure, growing often 
more complicated as life advances; an outward 
conflict, lke a war of giants against giants, 
the conflict of the will with circumstance; an 
inward task, perhaps yet more severe and onerous 
a continually-needed work of spiritual repara- 
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tion, is laid upon us, sometimes ceasing not till life 
itself ends; a@ work too hard for unaided man, and 
one in which he has need to find himself to be 
even such as the inspired Apostle describes him, 
“a labourer together with God.” 


A wonder ever is the world, that nothing can make plain, 
It bringeth down the soul of man, then raiseth it again ; 


It bringeth down the soul that feels it must to matter yield, 
Then cheereth it anew to fight a fresh and unfought field. 


And while it chains man to the small, the varying, the 
slight, 
It lures him on to seek the vast, unchanging, infinite. 


So while thou musest on the flower, a glory in the sky 
Unmarked of thy low-looking gaze, hath suddenly passed 
by. 
And while thou trackest out the star, a splendour and a 
; bliss, 
The soft escaping breath of spring it hath been thine to 
miss. 


Yet patience! there is One who waits; the many, great, 
and small, 
Elude thy grasp, but He remains enough for thee, the All. 


A marvel is thine heart to thee, a mystery; the clod 
And all within thee, all without, still send thee back to 
God. 
—Riickert, “ Wisdom of the Brahmins’? (freely translated). 
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ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
THE ANIMAL anpd THE SPIRITUAL 
NATURE IN MAN.* 


“Nature doth nothing vainly ; much less art 
Perfecting Nature; no spirit in our blood 
But in our soul’s discourses bears a part; 
What Nature gives at random in the one, 
In the other crdered, one divine part serves.” 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


HE principle of Spiritual life in man con- 






stitutes the principle of his freedom. 
However highly we may regard the 
human body as to itssworth and excellence, how- 
ever closely we may trace in it that dependence 
of spirit upon matter for basis, for sustenance and 


for growth, which is the deep Sacramental secret of 





* This paper, though suggested by Schiller’s Essay bearing the 
same title, is not in any way founded upon it. 
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the universe, man’s bodily nature in its relation to 
his spiritual one will always, in a greater or a less 
degree, be found to be the house of bondage, a 
land of Egypt, where the animal is worshipped. 
When man’s spirit, whether through a divine 
leading or through some strong natural impulse, is 
quickened out of ignorance, apathy and unbelief 
into intelligence, sympathy and love, “Out of 
Egypt God has called His Son.” * 

The spiritual element in finer natures is apt to 
tyrannize over the animal, that patient hard-tasked 
Issachar, “a strong ass crouching between two 
burdens ;” it is a rightful but harsh lord, but when 
the animal triumphs then is the slave King, sense 
reigns, yet even in the whirl of its brief, rude 
saturnalia it is troubled and doubtful, apprehensive 
of its recall to the dark Ergastulum, where they 


who hate our race are too truly lords— 
«The cruel kings of Lust and Hate.” 


Hence, I think, we shall always find a gloom 
and recoil attendant upon all merely sensuous en- 
joyment; we shall find satiety lurking behind 





* L’esclave est rov.—(See Quinet’s “ S artacus.’’) 
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unrestrained abandonment to what appears joy, and 
cruelty never far absent; never, perhaps, more 
apparent than when voluptuousness, under a high 
degree of civilisation, passes into pain, and the 
love of pain, to spice a bowl that has been quaffed 
so deeply that its sweetness has begun to pall. 
This tendency may be traced in much of the poetry 
of our present day, which has brought Cleopatra 
and Mary of Scotland into such strange and 
ominous favour; and in the Art of modern France, 
where a profoundly vitiated feeling finds its fa- 
vourite subjects in such as are connected with 
gladiatorial and kindred pastimes drawn from the 
history of Ancient Rome, the zest of which is 
sharpened by cruelty, to which sensuality, though 
apparently soft and yielding always more or less 
directly reverts, “ For oh,” writes Burns 


“Tt hardens aw within, 
And petrifies the feelin.” 


My object in making these observations is to 
lead on to the strange affinity which at all times 
appears to me to exist between the simply animal 


or instinctive part of our complex nature, and that 


= 
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within us which, whether for evil or for good, 
appears the least dependent on it, the spiritual and 
supersensual. These two, I am convinced, are in 
reality closely allied: witness the eager desire of 
the demon-nature, as evinced in so many of the 
scriptural notices of its working, to “ possess” or 
inhabit a human frame; and this seemis to arise on 
the part of the devils spoken of, legion be they, or 
one, or seven, not from the simple malign wish to 
afflict and torture that wherein they enter, but to 
be connected with their own sense of a needed 
habitation in something material, and to be founded 
upon that desire of the spiritual to be clothed 
upon, if so be that, being clothed, it may not be 
found naked, which is also part of the experience 
of the renewed nature. There is something 
pathetic in the imploring appeal of the devils to 
the Lord, “ Send us not back into the abyss. Suffer 
us first to enter into the swine. Delay, if thou 
canst not intermit, our dreadful, our dreaded doom.” 
Consider also that strange, that very strange and 
quite unexplained parable of the evil spirit who, 
after being turned out of the “breathing house not 
made with hands,” the body, which he had douht- 
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less grievously shattered and cruelly wronged, 
wanders * through dry places where he meets other 
disembodied wanderers glad to “return” with him 
to the place from which he had come, Spirit, it 
seems, is at all times covetous of matter ; it is its 
sustenance, its needed prey, the oil, the fat, the 
coarse dark fuel that the bright pure flame must 
have to feed upon. If we consider this we shall 
see how it is that some (so-called) religious persons 
are not moral. The moral world lies in a middle 
region, not excluding either instinct or ecstasy, but 
not greatly depending upon either for support. It 
is the essentially human, the tender, rational, intel- 
ligential world, the world in which affection is 
prized, and knowledge desired, and justice and 
truth beloved. Above all it is the world of will, a 
kingdom in which reason rules as rightful lord. 
And of the house which reason has builded, the 


senses are but the doorkeepers, faithful, + unbetray- 





* There is scarcely any thought, I should say, so afflictive to our 
human nature as that of being Zos¢, of being sent to spin and wander 
- through ‘endless grooves of change.” Man would be anything 
rather than an outcast. Above all things, St. Paul desires that “he 
may be found in Christ.”’ 

+ Unbetraying, because, as Kant says, they are only in their office 
messengers and servants, they do not as do sentiment and feeling, take 
upon them that of judges or guides. 
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ing servants, though when lords they are lords of 
misrule. Wherever reason is weak, as in young 
children, very aged persons, drunkards, invalids in 
whom the physical nature has become through its 
very weakness what medical books call imperious, 
in the imbecile, and in the insane, the animal 
nature will be found to have become encroaching 
and aggressive, too often altogether regnant. The 
feminine nature too, it seems to me, in being less 
complete within itself, more parasitical and comple- 
mental than that of man, lies at once nearer both 
to the animal and to the spiritual than his does. 
‘The woman is drawn both upwards and downwards 
by strong compelling ties, which do not tell equally 
upon his more perfect, but, perhaps, more limited 
nature. What was it that made our great mother, 
accomplished * Eve, beloved and forgiven of all, 
praised by our great poet in language so lovely 


that it may dispense with being grammatical 


“ Fairest of all her daughters, Eve.” 





* It is very interesting to find that a lofty and spiritual aspect has 
been given to Eye by two prophets of our own country and day. By 
Miss Ingelow in the view she takes of Great Ishi in her beautiful 
ragment, ‘A Story of Doom;” and by Arthur Clough, in his very 
remarkable poem on the story of our first parents. 
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first, in the transgression? It was the desire for 
knowledge, the instinctive wish for communion 
with natures, whether for good or evil, larger and 
more instructed than her own, which made her 
listen to the flattering promise “Ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil.” Also, as we are 
told, she saw the fruit, pleasant, doubtless, to 
eye and to scent and taste; her sensitive and 
sensuous nature was wooed through all its proper 
avenues, and above all, her ear was won, she 
listened to the snake, showing a facility for inter- 
course with a nature at once animal and spiritual, 
into which man it seems, would have entered less 
easily. At any rate the serpent chose, as he has 
so often done, to make woman the medium between 
himself and her stronger companion. “ Where 
there is a woman,” says Michelet, quoting some old 
French proverb, “there there is a witch”—i,e. a 
possible one: woman has always lent herself easily 
to that which is oracular and magical. Even more 
than man, the bond-slave of circumstance, she has 
shown, in a far larger degree than he has done, the 
desire to enlarge the bounds of her spiritual habita- 


tion, and to be, at whatever cost, powerful and 
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wise and free. Among the Gauls there were “ ten 
prophetesses for one prophet ;” women who delivered 
oracular information, cured inveterate maladies, 
assumed whatever shape they pleased, raised 
storms, and travelled through the air; ‘in fine,” 
writes Tacitus, “the Germans suppose some divine 
and prophetic quality resident in their women, and 
are careful not to disregard their admonitions, nor 
to neglect their answers.” Even in our own times 
I have been informed by a venerable missionary, 
the Reverend Mr. Taylor, for fifty years a resident 
in New Zealand, and intimately acquainted with 
the native modes of thought, of a college there of 
female magicians, above forty in number, headed 
and instructed by a woman, of middle age and 
extraordinary natural endowments, who, like the 
sorceresses described by Theocritus and Virgil, 
sold philtres, causing love or madness, “ prayed 
people to death,” &c. The feminine nature, it seems 
to me, is, from its very weakness, tenderness and 
need, less able to resist evil, more prone first to 
become its victim, avd then to become tts tool, than is 
the masculine; her nature is less compact, less 


self-sufficing, less perfectly organized than is his 
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it is more yielding, acquiescent, and, so to speak, 
aiffused. 

And this brings me to consider another point, 
that connection between mere instinct and exalta- 
tion, their tendency to merge within each other, to 
the action of which we may trace much that has 
been at all times perplexing in the history of re- 
ligious life. I mean that there is a real, close and 
subtle link between the sensual and the spiritual 
regions in man’s nature ; an action and re-action for 
ever going on between them; each re-inforcing, 
strengthening and exciting the other through a 
quick interchange of messages, of hints given and 
understood by each, of which the moral, the in- 
telligent nature, “the reasonable man” within us, 
knows nothing, and in which he is certainly not 
consulted. It is to this subtle intercommunion 
between sense and spirit, where the deep intoxica- 
tion of each aids, abets, and as it were, flows over 
into the other, that we owe many manifestations 
which have made, as regards religious movements, 
all that is merely emotional distrusted by its wise 
and prudent teachers. So powerful are these two 
in their wzzfed influence that they will even trans- 
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figure the countenance into unearthly beauty, and 
will lift the language of the dull and illiterate into 
power and eloquence; miracles indeed, and such 
as are not accomplished by either sense or spirit, 
when either pursues its way in separation. We 
shall find the merely sensual man usually heavy 
and dull, the really spiritual one habitually calm 
and even. It is when these two, like two giant 
forces meet together, that the mystic, the fanatic, 
the enthusiast appears a prodigy, a strange porten- 
tous birth, showing us what things are yet to come 
upon the earth at a time clearly foretold in 
Scripture—see the Epistle of St. Jude—when the 
extreme of self-indulgent license, and the extreme 
of spiritual pride, meet in a fearful culmination 
apparently yet to’ be revealed on earth. But we 
need not wait for it to learn what human nature is 
capable of becoming, when high spiritual pre- 
tension flatters, and as it were, endorses claims in 
man, that are already too imperative, and over 
which it ought to retain a check; nay, perhaps, 
even in virtue of that so-called spirituality, asserts 
an emancipation from all previously acknow- 
ledged restraint. Then we see the Ue, the false, 
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the flattering illusion, and that which within man 
makes, loves, and follows after it, triumphing 
as it will ever do, when reason is disallowed 
and dethroned. ‘Then we see spectacles in the 
moral order of things, of more fearful gloom 
than those presented by the natural wreck of 
the battle-field, where, amid confused noise and 
outcry, amid garments rolled in blood, the noise 
of the captains and their shouting, the comely 
and excellent flower of manhood is crushed and 
trampled down through anguish into oblivion; 
then we see sights sadder than those to be en- 
countered in that wide lazar-house, sad, noisome, 
dark, of a suffering humanity shown to our first 
parent, where 


“Dire was the tossing, deep the groans, Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch, 
And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike.”’ 


For here we shall look upon the ruin of a fairer 
temple, the wreck of a more goodly ship. “TI 
beheld,” says John Bunyan, in his homely, ever- 


affecting language, “and lo! by the very gate of 
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Heaven, there was a road which led unto Hell.” 
When the angel, that which in man touches on 
the Divine, unites in unbiest marriage with the 
animal, then does the man, feeling, rational and 
human, disappear, and his place is taken by the 
fiend in human form, “without natural affection, 
implacable, unmerciful, earthly, sensual and 
devilish.” Then we have the crafty fanatic, the 
weak enthusiast, the credulous votary, we have 


cruelty, rapacity, and voluptuousness, all 


“‘ The foulest, rankest weeds, 
That choke life’s groaning tide,” 


co-existing with an arrogant spiritual claim. And 
if we must look to history for a Mahomet or a 
John of Leyden to see these features developed 
on a world-arresting scale, we shall find the 
beginnings of this form of ungodliness at our own 
doors, possibly within our own bosoms, whenever 
and wherever high religious pretensions are un- 
supported by firm rational conviction, and un- 
accompanied by a deepened moral sentiment. It 
is this union, often unsuspected, which lends a 


charm to all forms of worship in which the 
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sensuous and scenic predominate, and it consti- 
tutes the basis of all such impassioned and fervid 
oratory on religious subjects as tends to set 
Christ forth as a sort of “antidote* to the con- 
science,” of all such teaching as does not even seek 
to awaken a sense of moral accountability, such as 
quickens no sacred hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, but makes a man content not only to 
come to Christ, but to remain with Him, “ust as 
he is,” without repentance, purity, or love. 

So is it, so it must be, with our Humanity, 
when, unmindful of the admonition of its great 
Teacher, upon its thick, muddy lees is poured the 
strong wine of the Spirit, and a high degree of 
spiritual illumination meets and. coalesces with 
unsanctified affections and an unregenerate will. 
But in considering this subject we shall not go 
deep enough into the heart of its mystery unless 
we look upon it under another aspect, and trace 
in the wild dreaming of the mystic, the fierce out- 
break cf enthusiasm, somewhat of the yearning 


of the animal, “the groaning of the creature,” 





* For this expression see the Christian Spectator. 
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waiting yet to be redeemed, and snatching in- 
stinctively at its inheritance. Who among us yet 
knows all that les wrapt up and folded in this 
mute companion, this “son of the bondwoman,” 
fierce, lawless, intractable, not as yet co-heir with 
him that is free, but yet to be gathered to him in 
peace and fulness. Ishmael, we are told, “died 
with all his brethren round him.” So, when man’s 
powers are restored to perfect harmony with each 
other, and he himself is at one with outward 
nature (now so often hostile and turbulent), life will 
probably be a life of blessed instinct, like that of 
the animal creation now, only lived upon a higher 
level. Even here our most blissful moments are 
probably those which have in them the least of 
moral grandeur, because they have in them the 
least of that consciousness which belongs to 
struggle and to effort. Who, after all, are the hap- 
plest beings in this life? I may almost go further 
and ask, who are they, the only happy ones, whose 
natures are so sunk and steeped in felicity that 
outward nature itself is transfigured and trans- 
featured to their view? And I would. answer, 
they are the lover and the child. 
D 
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«Oh rose, that near the dusty way 
Dost breathe thy soul upon the air, 
How many steps will pass to-day, 
How many voices name thee fair ? 


But only two will win the soul 

That woos them from thy slender stem ; 
But only two will quaff the bowl 

Thy brimming cup holds out to them: 


The little child who careless moves 

With lightly-lingering footfall gay, 
And he on whom the face he loves 

The best of all, hath smiled that day!” 


The child’s life is altogether one of instinct ; his 
whole being is passive; he does not think or 
determine ; he feels, and feeds, and he is fed. The 
lover’s life is for the time surrendered to an 
instinct, and these two between them divide and 
inhabit that land into which the poet also, in so 
far as he is a true one, can pass at certain intervals 
—a land whence actuality is banished, and yet 
one in which the real, under its poorest, possibly 
meanest, forms is so transpierced and glorified by 


the ideal, that it loses, at least for the time, even 
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the consciousness of that within it which is coarse 
and earthly; though this may be, as I have said, 
the secret oil by which the bright pure flame is 
fed. And we may observe, further, that when 
these two apparently opposing poles in our nature 
are touched, and touched éogether to their finest 
issues, a glow seems to spread over the whole 
outward world, of which the merely rational, intel- 
ligent man, though he were to stand and gaze 
before it for a millenniun, would know nothing. 
All that is jarring and dissonant is hushed ; crea- 
tion itself is selfreconciled, touched outwardly 
with tender light, suffused with inner warmth and 
intimate joy. All things seem to burst forth in 
sudden beauty, to deepen into measureless con- 
tent, so that the mind itself loses its critical, 
distinguishing property, yields to passive enjoy- 
ment, and asks for nothing beyond what the 
moment gives. There is an exquisite passage in 
De Quincey’s writings, in which he describes how, 
as a boy or youth, he once, on returning to school 
after the summer holidays, at a certain turning in 
the road at a place where the coach stopped, saw 


a beautiful girl waiting with a large bunch of roses 
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to give to her grandfather, a coachman of the 
olden time, and how, ever after, “roses and June 
and Fanny,” and Fanny and roses and June, 
were so linked together in his mind, and not to be 
dissociated, that the scent of the rose would call 
up both June and Fanny. So speaks a lady in 
a drama of Calderon’s :—* 


“I stood upon the tower 
And watched the troop advancing ; as they came 
I saw a knight borne on before the rest 
Upon a steed that needed spur nor rein, 
But lightly touched the earth as in disdain 
Of all save him its rider ; swift, secure 
He rode methought, and terrible as doom. 
Full-mailed he rode, and yet upon his crest 
Light on the light wind tossed a waving plume, 
And when he vaulted from his steed, a flame 
Brake sudden forth, that were zt odour, bloom, 
Or song I know not, all the air was lit ; 
A rose bloomed fair, a sweet bird answered it, 
And many things in earth and heaven were writ, 
And in my heart for evermore his name.” 


The spiritual part of man’s nature is probably 
in its very essence instinctive; its forces are vital 


forces, having their foothold as firmly planted in 





* Freely imitated. 
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a super-sensual world, as his animal nature is 
rooted in the outward. The strength and tenacity 
of the great life-principles implanted in what we 
are accustomed to call our lower nature, He who 
best knew what “was in man,” was well aware of, 
when in condescension to its weakness he was 
pleased in words, which if none have been able 
fitly to explain, none have happily been able 
to explain away, to make our life in God de- 
pendent on a physical act, and to say, ‘‘ Whoso 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last 
day.” He our Lord was no mere intellectualist, 
no cold, self-sufficing all in all, who could choose, 
not once, but again and again, as the type of that 
union between himself and his Church, the human 
relation which is in its basis altogether earthly 
and instinctive ; who has spoken of himself, and 
of it, through the lips of Prophet, of Apostle, of 
inspired Evangelist, as the bridegroom and the 
bride, as the wife and her husband: “ For the 
husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ 
is the head of the Church, and He is the Saviour 
of the body.” What marvel, then, that the dumb 
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imprisoned creature, dimly conscious of its so 
lofty and blissful destiny, should try to antedate 
that glorious “liberty,” for which it is predestined, 
but not yet prepared? What marvel, that the 
nature which is of the earth earthy, should aspire 
after anticipated union with that spiritual nature, 
also spoken of as a body? for, says St. Paul, “‘ there 
is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body ;” 
and that from the eager shock of these two 
kindred, and yet conflicting natures, the animal 
and the spiritual rushing blindly upon each other, 
should spring fierce collisions, ending in fearful 
wreck and ruin. Man is so essentially an animal, 
that as I have said before, some of the deepest 
and sweetest feelings of his nature seem those 
which are almost purely instinctive. Witness the 
loving, indefatigable care of a mother for a very - 
young child; her tenderness over it, her untaught 
arts to foster and develope its little being, are 
such, I had almost said, as none but an* animal 


is capable of; reason could not teach what she 





* “Fach succeeding day seemed so to cement our friendship,” 
writes Captain Butler of a spirited little horse which carried him 
gallantly through a dreary length of snow-covered prairie, in the 


neem 
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knows, nor duty compel what she gives, un- 
sought, unbought, ungrudging. So is man also a 
spirit; he is a denizen of a glorious and a terrible 
world. A life, an infinite life is before him, 
towards which he is continually growing, as plants 
do in the night with nascent, and as yet half- 
dormant faculties that waken up from time to 


time, as infants do— 


(ve Infant§ crying in the dark," A W 
' Ag infantg crying for the light; ” 
| 





f 
while between these two worlds, lies a middle 


region, upon the due cultivation of which I would 


Great Lone Land; ‘and I grew to like that horse as one only can 
like the poor dumb beast that serves us. J know not how it is, but 
horse and dog have woven themselves into my heart as few men have 
done; cur days were one long scene of true companionship. Little 
Blackie gave much and asked little—he fed and lodged himself, and 
he carried me.” Blackie’s destiny was a sorrowful one. In crossing 
some insecure ice it gave way, and he was unable to regain his footing 
on it, though he tried his best to do so. His kind master, to save him 
from meeting his death from being swept beneath it, and being totally 
unable to give any aid in answer to his imploring look for help, took 
his rifle out and shot him through the head. ‘It may have been very 
foolish, perhaps, for poor Blackie was only a horse, but for all that, 
sitting down in the snow, I cried like a child. With my own hand I 
had taken my poor friend’s life, but if there should exist of space in 
that happy Indian Paradise where horses are never hungry and never 
tired, Blackie at least will forgive the hand that sent him there, if he 
can but see the heart that long regretted him.” Thus Othello says of 
Desdemona, “‘/ kissed thee, eve I killed thee.” 
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venture to say, man’s present safety, honour, and 
happiness depend; the rational, affectionate, re- 
sponsible part of his nature, which is not at the 
mercy of blind impulse, and which may be, in a 
great degree ruled, as our old national father- 
poet says love cannot be, “by mastery,”* the 
mastery of an enlightened conscience, and of an 
intelligent will. This part of our nature, the 
rational, affectionate, and moral, appears if I may 
sO express it, to be maintained at more expense 
than either the instinctive or the exalted. It 
seems like a country, not so much native to us, 
as won by conquest, and needing continually to_ 
be guarded from strong invading powers which 
would seek to weaken and crush it. There is 
nothing so unfriendly to man’s true development, 
as anything that tends to stint the growth of 
healthy natural affection, or to check the free 
exercise of mental power. In this region lies 
man’s present work, it is his actual kingdom, one 
in which he is called upon to rule, and with 


diligence. There is meanwhile nothing to be 





** Love may not be ruled by mastery.”"—Chaucer. 
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more avoided than a too frequent and urgent 
strain and demand upon the spiritual part of 
our nature, and this God himself has surely 
taught us, through what has. been so truly 
called the “parsimony of grace.” With him 
“are the residues of the Spirit.” Yet to His 
very elect, He sometimes imparts out of His 
fulness but sparingly of strength. and com- 
fort, and for the little they receive they have to 
wait long. Above all, must we dread throwing 
the whole weight of our life upon the spiritual 
side. We shall find, if we do-so, that we have 
called in, as weak nations sometimes do, an 
auxiliary too powerful for our own peace. Of 
course, in saying this, I except such cases as are 
in their nature manifestly exceptional—those of 
persons called by God to live wholly unto Him; 
whose way, whose work is wholly different to that 
of ordinary men; whose pathway is marked out 
by Him—one far divergent from that which worldly 
prudence would outline, yet straight as a dart 
can make it, such “as the vulture’s eye hath not 
seen.” 

We have dwelt awhile upon the dangers latent 





ta 
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in the coalition of the animal with the spiritual ; 
but what shall be said of lives in which the animal 
reigns alone? Simply this, ‘hat they are not lives at 
all, Dante says, in a striking passage in 7 Convito, 
referred to by Ozanam: “All things must be 
looked at with a reference to that which in them 
is leading and essential. To live, is fora man to 
use his reason, to abandon tts legitimate use ts to die. 
And if any one asks, how can a person be said to 
be dead who is yet seen to act and move, I would 
answer that the man is dead, and only the animal 
remains.” 

And of this moral death there are too many 
forms to be seen daily, not only among classes 
where an untamed, ferocious nature looks out of 
the windows, and comes to the door of a counte- 
nance that ought to be, but is not human; it may 
be traced in the heavy-sunken apathy of much of 
the so-called respectability of middle-aged, middle- 
class life, and in the refined and cultured, yet list- 
less indifferentism of the man of the world, who 
hopes for, loves and believes in nothing, and 
whose creed has been thus, I know not by whom, 


verbalized, “‘ Zhere’s nothing new, and nothing true, 
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and wt’s no matter.’ For all of these, whether 
given up like so many men of the working order, 
to a merely physical life divided between coarse 
toil and coarser pleasure, whose watchword is 
Panem et circenses, or devoted like others of 
higher station, and broader culture to the pursuit 
of wealth or pleasure—the tribe of money-getters, 
and money-spenders who have always been numer- 
ous on earth, and never more so than now—are 
men in whom the soul is, as it were submerged in 
animalism. 

Be they boors, such as Teniers would love 
to paint, drinking in a tavern; or sober citizens, 
believing and living as if they believed that man 
does live by bread alone ; their aim in life, though 
the ruder division may not recognise it to them- 
selves so clearly as is done by the more cultivated, 
is alike a material one. Their aim in life, whether 
it be openly and grossly sensual, soberly substan- 
tial, or splendid, is bounded, if we look into it 
- closely, by what enhances mere physical well- 
being. Not only are people whose vision is thus 
limited without understanding or admiration of 
sacrifice, self-denial, devoted affection, or whatever 
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may belong to the more tender or exalted part of 
humanity; but they have an absolute contempt 
for the manifestation of such feelings. All such 
strength and power as they do possess is given to 
the Beast, and their cry is, Who is like unto him? 
And here I would observe that many evil propen- 
sities, which do not seem to spring directly from 
our bodily nature, will be found to be greatly 
interinvolved with it, and some of them are trace- 
able to its perverted union with the intellect. It is 
easy to see how much the body has to do with the 
moods called semper, whether these take the form 
of savage ill-humour and irascibility, or of peevish 
irritability; we shall find too, that a sensual 
element enters largely into selfish rapacity, greed, 
mere shrewd worldly practicality, fraud and cun- 
ning, also into vanity and pride. Self-assertion 
too, in its extremer forms, and the restless love 
of distinction and pre-eminence will be found 
entirely to leave him, as the bodily frame weakens, 
and as the fulness of animal life abates before 
the approach of death, “man’s severe but true 
friend.” We also know, on the highest and 


surest medical authorities, that many of the 
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strange repulsions, attractions, and perversions 
which we are accustomed to class as mental, and 
which are the. cause of unspeakable misery to 
mankind, are altogether of bodily origin. 

Of one thing we may be quite certain, that it 
never can be well with man until his whole nature is 
restored; or, in other words, he cannot greatly 
prosper so long as there is warfare between his 
higher powers, and this, their lowlier but needed 
basis. The human race may, and will no doubt, 
improve greatly, but it can make no solid or per- 
manent advance towards happiness or virtue, so 
long as it is kept, as under the present conditions 
of our existence, under check by man’s physical 
constitution, causing him an almost inevitable wreck 
and wrong. We know not whether it is spirit 
which attracts and draws substance round it, or 
whether substance draws the spirit to it as to its 
needed home; we only know that these two, so 
deadly in their variance, so danger-fraught in their 
union, cannot do without each other. If there is, 
as we know, a natural body, so we are told is there 
“a spiritual dody.” God himself took of the dust 
of the earth and fashioned man, defore he breathed 
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into his nostrils the breath of life; and even in 
Ezekiel’s wondrous vision, the dry bones were 
gathered together before, on the spirit passing 
within them, they stood up an exceeding great 
army. ‘The travail of our race is a twofold one, it 
waits for a double blessing, and its woes and throes 
will continue until the creature also is redeemed 
into the glorious liberty of God's spiritual family. 
Ishmael, the son of the bondwoman, despising and 
despised, has yet to be made ‘heir with the son of 
Sarah, the freewoman. Then shall Jerusalem be- 
low, which is in bondage with her children, become 
one with Jerusalem above, the ransomed Church, 
the restored Humanity, the Jerusalem which is 
above, “the mother of us all;” and body and 
spirit, as brethren, have yet to rejoice together, 
each sons of laughter. Not until then can man 
say unto his God— 


‘* Then shall these powers that work for grief 
Enter thy pay, 
And day by day, 
Labour thy praise and my relief, 
With care and courage building me 
Till I reach heaven, and much more, Thee. 
GEORGE HERBERT, 





ON... BHE -RELATION BETWEEN. 
NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL 
EIPE:* 


“ Be bold, be bold, and everywhere be bold, 
Be not too bold.” 
Britomart in the Faerte Queen. 


| MONG all that is strange in man’s nature, 


there is nothing that is more so than 





its attitude towards the supernatural 
world : attraction and repulsion co-existing in such 
strength and tenacity that, under one form or 


other, he seems always to have, and to have 





* For the sake of clear expression, it may be well to state that, 
assuming each mode of existence to be equally real, I have used the 
word natural to denote the order of things with which our senses 
bring us into relation. When I say natural, I intend to refer to that 
which is at once habitual and tangible; to an anticipated effect fol- 
lowing upon an ascertained cause. By the word supernatural, I in- 
tend to convey the idea of somewhat lying outside of the sphere with 
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had to do with things that are not now seen, and 
with beings that, perhaps happily for him, do ot 
now appear. One thing at least is made evident 
by all the traditions of humanity, and that is, that 
there has been a time when man has lived in 
intimacy with orders of being and modes of 
existence to which he has now no access. If 
there is one thing to which his nature under its 
present condition testifies more clearly than it 
does to any other it is to an impaired super- 
natural relation, an intercourse broken off, it 
might seem, by some stroke so sharp and sudden 
that the marks of fracture still remain. At present 
the whole spiritual side of his nature seems 
blighted ; it is a blank to him, as this outward, 
visible, tangible world is to a babe, living, but as 
yet unborn. Blank as this world would be to 


every one of us that lives upon its surface, had we 





which sense and experience afford us any knowledge or contact, and 
which, by the fact of its existence, 2f such can be proven evenasa 
credibility, necessitates the assumed interference of exterior powers 
and agencies, with whose working we are yet unfamiliar. I include 
in this term, supernatural, all that lies beyond life in its accustomed 
order, whether by way of simply transcending, or in any way contra- 
dicting what we with reason have learnt to look upon as its estab- 
lished, accustomed laws. 
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not, to bring us into contact with it, our senses, 
those humble, unerring interpreters of all, surrounds 
us here. But where, as regards the supernatural 
world, ave our_senses? We have absolutely none, 
or at any rate none that are sufficiently developed 
to bring us ‘into any assured organic relation with 
it, though it is supposable that many may exist 
within us in a rudimentary stage. Why then 
should man concern himself about a world of 
which he knows nothing, about Beings by him 
unseen, unfelt, unheard? What makes it so ne- 
cessary for him to believe in God, that if he 
cannot, dimly searching and feeling after him, 
jd a God, he is compelled to make one? 
Nothing seems to me so shallow as to call the 
worship of idols a_ self-condemned absurdity. 
Such no doubt it was in a nation favoured like 
the Israelites with a supernatural revelation of an 
invisible spiritual God, and admitted through 
their prophets to personal intercourse with Him ; 
and as such we find those very prophets 
deride it: “He maketh it of wood,” says Isaiah; 
“half of it he burneth in the fire, and to the other 


half he falleth down, and calleth it his God.” Yet 
E 


o> 
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with a pagan nation, one that has never received, 
or if so, has ceased to retain, the communicated 
knowledge of God, what so natural, so inevitable, 
I would also say so rational, as that it should seek 
to satisfy a felt want through a seen object—that 
it should incarnate its own deep instinct in a form 
to be adored and worshipped, and so fill up its 
awful consciousness of blank and isolation. 

The animal world needs no God, neither does 
it make to itself idols. In the history of man 
there is nothing so wonderful as his faithfulness to 
the idea of God. In all things else changeful and 
inconsistent, he shows here a strange, a touching 
fidelity, into which an even tragic element enters 
largely. For he does not seem happy in that 
which he yet so ardently craves for; he can, as it 
were, do neither with nor without his God. All 
religions, I do not merely speak of the Christian, 


find their root-principle in what a German theo- 


.. .“) logian of our present day has stated to be the 
poy wren f 


deepest of all man’s innate feelings, ‘he sense of ill- 
desert towards God. In approaching Him man is 
conscious of a dim trouble, a want of that restful 
feeling of satisfaction which the certainty of ap- 
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proval gives. Hence is it that religion under its 
every aspect has in it so much of a deprecatory 
character. It comes before God with a gift, a 
sacrifice, a confession. It admits that it is unmeet 
for intimacy with that which is Divine, even when 
that intimacy is sought for by the Divine itself. 
It says with Isaiah, “ Woe is me, I am undone, 
for I am a man of unclean lips ;”. it exclaims with 
the shrinking humility of St. Peter, “Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, oh Lord!” And it is 
certain that the blight I have spoken of has not only 
made access to~God difficult, but that it has also 
made intercourse with Him restrained and uneasy. 
Converse with God has become an effort to man 
which he cannot long sustain, from which after a 
time his faculties fall back strained and deadened. 
What seems so easy, & priori, as prayer? An ordi- 
nary religious tract will tell you it is simply asking 
God for what you want. Yet what in reality is so 
difficult as the fervent, effectual, inwardly working 
prayer—heaven impelled, and heaven compelling ? 
Coleridge describes the act of praying as being the 
highest energy the human heart is capable of, and 
within two years of his death said these words 


atid 
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to the friend who has recorded them: ‘ ‘I do not 
account a solemn faith in God as a real object to 
be the most arduous act of the reason and of the 
will, Oh no, my dear sir, it is to pray with all 
your heart and strength,* w#zh the reason and 
with the will; to believe that God will listen to 
your voice through Christ, and verily do the thing 
He pleaseth thereupon. TZzhis zs the last, the 
greatest achievement of the Christian’s warfare on 
earth. Teach us to pray, oh Lord!’ Here he 
burst into a flood of tears and begged me to pray 
for him.” 


‘ 


Again, what is there so easy, apparently, as to 
believe? “You have only to believe,” a simple, 
shallow religionist will say, and all the rest 
is easy undoubtedly, for to believe fully is a 
miracle so great that none after it can prove 
stupendous. Man, who under the present con- 
ditions of his nature lives through sense and 
judges by reason, is called upon to believe in 


facts unseen, unfelt, unexperienced by sense, 





® Prayer in its fullest Christian aspect implies a concentration of all 
man’s united energies. “I will pray,’ says St. Paul, “in the spirit, 
and with the understanding also.” 
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unappreciable, and sometimes contradictory to 
reason. The great soul of Luther saw deep 
_into the heart of this mystery, when he wrote, 
arguing against religious intolerance, that you 
cannot make men believe, any more than you 
can make them love; and also when at supper 
with his friend, Dr. Jonas, the last remarked: 
“How grandly St. Paul speaks of his approaching 
death, I have difficulty in entering into all that 
he says.” “I too,” said Luther, “ can scarcely 
believe but that even St, Paul might write 
upon this great subject more strongly than he 
actually felt; I, for my own part, know, to my 
sorrow, that when we come to the article 
of faith, I cannot believe (as other people 
think I do) up ¢o the point of strength in which I 
can preach, speak, and write. St. Paul tells us that 
the spirit would give itself up to God, would trust 
in Him, and obey Him ; but reason, flesh and blood 
will resist, and will not and cannot upward rise. 
Therefore must our Lord God bear with us.” 
Hereupon some person present inquiring, “Where- 
fore doth not God impart to us full knowledge ? 
Dr. Martin replied, “ Zf any one could indeed believe, 
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then for very joy he would be able neither to eat 
nor drink, nor do aught else.” 

“Our faith,” said Luther once again, “zs but 
an inexpressible sigh.” 

The creature, in his present relation to his 
Creator, is at all times, ina greater or a less degree, 
a being ill at ease and ill-assured, and to this the 
whole history of God’s chosen’ nation testifies. It 
records the continual desire on the part of 
humanity to escape from an element in which it 
could not move freely ; to free itself from a spiritual 
presence, to wrap itself in “its sensual fleece,” 
from a contact it could not as yet bear. The 
Israelites longed after the fleshpots of Egypt, they 
“doted,” upon the Assyrian captains; they de- 
sired to be even as the families: of the heathen, 
that they might worship wood and stone. Their 
women mourned for Thammuz, their elders sat 
apart, each one in his chamber of imagery. For 
this ever-recurring tendency, they are continually 
reproached by God himself through the word of 
his prophets. Yet what are these very prophets, 
chosen by God, “hewn unto him” out of the 
living rock of humanity, but eminently suffering, 
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afflicted men—“ men wondered at?” What, asks 
Herder, has friendship with God ever proved to 
man, but on man’s part a costly, heavy, sacrificing 
friendship? It is an offering, a whole burnt 
offering. ‘Oh, my children,” exclaimed mother 
Mary Margaret Halliday, when dying in bodily 
pains, severe and protracted, almost beyond prece- 
dent, “I bathe in pools of fire;” and then added, 
“To love God is a martyrdom.” 

What, to turn for a moment to ‘the records of 
Christian experience, are the diaries of such 
believers as have proved most tried and faithful, 
but litanies where the flesh and the spirit implead 
and at the same time plead for, accuse, and even 
in accusing excuse, one another? ‘They are re- 
cords of that dread warfare for ever going on 
between the two twin-born brethren, a strife begun 
as with Jacob and Esau before the birth of either, 
in the midst of which, 


«‘ Through high pangs, thick agonies, 
Faith breaks to life and death dies.” 


The Christian saint, while he earnestly desires 
not so much to be unclothed from the burden of 
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his humanity, as to be clothed upon with his 
house which is from heaven, is like— 


‘¢ The Indian serpent in its agonies, 
Crushing the fragrant reeds whereon he lies. 
Already, with the pangs of a new birth, 
Strain the hot spheres of his convulsed eyes, 
And in his writhings awful hues begin 
To wander down his sable-sheeny sides, 
Like light on troubled waters.” * 


“That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the spirit is spirit. darve! 
not therefore, sayeth Christ, that I say unto you, ye 
must be born again.” If communion with the 
supernatural is difficult to man, even with spiritual 
aids and helps from God himself, the difficulty 
seems to rise to an impossibility when man seeks 
to maintain supernatural intercourse in a region 
where no such helps have been provided him, and 
where (apparently) a strong, effectual barrier for 
ever interposes between him and its dread inhabi- 
tants, with whom by inference, tradition, and deep 
original instinct he knows so much, through per- 


sonal intercourse so little. That the spirits of de- 





* Tennyson, from the 1830 edition of his Poems. 
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parted mortals, for instance, may, and that they 
sometimes do, re-visit earth, is not only, as Dr. 
Johnson remarked, a universal belief, but, among 
all men and races of men who are believers in the 
immortality of the soul, a very natural and rea- 
sonable one. Yet what, except ghosts themselves, 
can be more thin, meagre and unsatisfactory than 
the folk-lore of the unseen world? Wonderfully 
so, if we take into account that appetite for the 
marvellous which impels mankind, at least the 
uninstructed mass of it, to refer every fact not 
easily explainable by natural causes to a super- 
natural agency. When we consider too, how 
many simple and credulous people there are in the 
world, and how many wholly unveracious ones, it 
is extraordinary that ghost stories should be so 
few in number, and these few of so little weight 
and authenticity that, should any lover of the 
supernatural seek to track one of them to its sup- 
posed local habitation, it always seems to sink 
below the surface; we fail to find the exact place 
where it was visible, the person who himself be- 
held it ; details as to time and circumstances vary 
strangely ; daylight, as it might do in the case of 
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an actual ghost, shines through the whole. Then 
again, if we come to that glorious and beautiful 
order of beings whose existence is part of the 
Christians’ creed, and their good-will a no less 
blissful and assured certainty; who is there among 
us who even professes to have seen or spoken with 
an angel? I mean a good one. For when we have 
to do with supernatural beings of a malign or 
doubtful nature, their trace seems indeed a track- 
mark not so plain as that “ print of a naked foot,” 
seen by Crusoe on the sand, but still like it, sug- 
gestive of an as yet unbeheld co-inhabitant of the 
island where he had deemed himself alone. 
Though even here, it seems doubtful whether a 
human. being has ever held direct intercourse with 
a supernatural one, and much of what in such 
assumed intercourse appears most credibly attested 
is of an oblique character, attained as in mesmeric 
spiritualism and modern Egyptian magic, through 
cumbrous and uncertain media, leaving the result 
always open to more or less of cavil and inquiry 
as,to their amount of objective reality. When how- 
ever we have checked off all that in such cases 


can be fairly set to the account of fraud or self- 
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delusion, two things become very apparent : one of 
them is the inference that there are yet within the 
human mind itself, powers, enwrapt and interfolded, 
chambers as yet unexplored, with doors and win- 
dows that may possibly, to use a French idiom, 
give wpon a super-sensual world, and admit to at 
least a partial knowledge of what is passing there. 
Our second deduction from the fact that magic, 
witchcraft, and divination under one form or 
other have been practised and eagerly sought after 
among every race, and at every period, will be the 
certainty that man has at all times wooed and 
craved after an intercourse which he at the same 
time so naturally dreads, that, as Charles Lamb 
justly writes, not all the tearing, torturing fiends in 
Dante’s Inferno, are half so terrific to natural feel- 
ing, as is the idea of being followed by a dis- 
embodied spirit, making— 
«¢ One who walks upon a lonely road, 
To walk in fear and dread, 


And having once looked round walks on, 
And turns no more his head.” 


Because he is aware of somewhat undiscerned,. 


which follows him but all too closely. Does not 
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this strange attraction, jomed as it is with terror 
and invincible repulsion, suggest the idea that 
man has at one time been far more intimate than 
is now possible to him with spirits of another order 
than his own? One thing is abundantly certain, 
that they have gained within his mind a point of 
spiritual contact which he has happily missed as 
regards theirs. What mind * at all conversant with 
its own workings has not known somewhat of dire 


invading forces; visitations in the shape of sudden, 





undesired thoughts, now coming singly, now in 
~~“whole battalions, which, like an alien soldiery 
billeted upon peaceful citizens, thrust their way 
in upon the mind, and compel it to admit and 
entertain them. And just as the inmates of the 
house, in such a case, might shrink aghast from 
the fierce and foul talk and jesting of their unwel- 
come guests, and yet have no choice but to listen 
to it, so will the mind recoil from the thoughts 
that at these times will be hurled, like stone from 
sling, within it—thoughts that, knitting together 


the vilest conceivable associations with such as are 





* Note A. 
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most hallowed, will seem in some strange way, even 
while the soul most fervently abjures them, to im- 
plicate it in a sense of fearful involuntary trans- 
gression. Nay, more: even while most terrified 
by these bold intruders, it may within its inner 
recesses be conscious of a dark, deeply-seated desire 
to join in their unblest-revels; it may feel some 
impure solicitation, some dire suggestion, spring 
up at once full blossomed, as if it had found 
within the heart a congenial soil, a congenital origin. 
There seems within the mind of man a dreadful 
familiarity with evil, a disposition even to play 
and sport with it, an attraction felt even by the 
comparatively* innocent heart of childhood to- 
wards tales of horror and the forms of preter-_ 
natural wickedness that most appal us, that sug- 
gests the inference that our race has inherited an 
instinct for a communion, which is now broken, 
with angels excelling in strength and freedom unto 
evil. We may believe that it is not from blessed- 
ness alone that the angel’s flaming sword, turning 





* I have used this word advisedly, being persuaded that most per- 
sons wha retain an accurate remembrance of their childhood will 
agree with Milton when he wrote, “‘ We bring not purity with us into 
the world, impurity much rather.” 
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every way, excludes us; and while we regret the 
garden where man in the cool of the even talked 
with God, familiar as with his friend, we may re- 
member with thankfulness that the close-barred 
gates of Eden, shutting us out from the tree of 
life, have at least to a certain extent shut in the 
snake, “fast curled” about it. 

And here it may be interesting to remark that it 
is man’s rational nature which seems to prevent his 
near approach to that supernatural world after 
which, whether for evil or for good, he continually 
yearns. It seems certain that the animal is at 
present in closer relations to it than is the man. 
Its tie to the great super-sensual world, though it 
may in its nature be slender, is unbroken; and for 
aught we know, man’s final return to God, of which 
his prophets have testified, and to which his saints 
in their degree have borne witness, may be a re- 
sumption of a blissful, unconscious, undetached 
existence, one with nature and with God, in which 
man’s alien and troubled spirit subsides into a 
blest passivity, like that of the untroubled 


“Harmless thing, 
Which crops the herb in presence of its king.” 
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It is certain that on all sides man, however chained 
by his bodily nature, and strictly limited by his 
rational, overlaps and overleans both, and +e- 
guires the spiritual, he possesses with powers but 
finite, infinite desires—anx inborn capacity for 
infinity. So may.we assume that, on the other 
hand, the infinite requires the finite wherein to 
“manifest itself,’ and show forth its glory, and 
believe that the spiritual has need of the natural. 
How does Divinity itself gain by its contact with 
humanity, in the sacred person of Him who was 
at once the entirely beloved of the great Father 
of spirits, and the desire of all nations—of Him 
who was at once his Father’s Son, tender and only 
beloved in the sight of his mother—his great, his 
erring mother, Nature, yet to be redeemed and 
justified in Him. Hoy, then, shall not our Hu- 
manity gain, when the spirit from on high shall be 
poured within it, and this without stint and without 
satiety, in the days when the strength of nature 
and the fulness of grace shall not so much meet 
as be joined together in the nearness of an in- 
separable contact? “Man,” says Sir Thomas 


Browne, “is a splendid animal.” He finds, even 
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now, the bounds of his present habitation too 
narrow for him; he, the careless prodigal, the 
unthrifty heir, has hung about his ruined hall 
pieces of tapestry, thronged with the forms of 
hero, of demi-god, of peaceful, life-enjoying faun, 
of flying, evanishing nymph. He has yet his 
Oriflamme, motheaten and discoloured, like that 
of ancient France, yet thick, like it, with the 
vestiges of ancient glory. Nor will he consent 
that its splendours shall be at any time hidden 
away and forgotten. He requires, to meet his 
very nature, an area wider than his nature affords. 
He draws, like Columbus, the perfect outline of his 
globe, and finds that waiting for him on its circle— 
«© Where 
He knows not yet, a world in summer air 
And muffling leaves and sweetest odours sleeps ; 


But of the wealth, the luxury it keeps 
In store for him, he knows not or can know.” 


So that he is the more careful to note each warm, 
spice-fed gust, to treasure each fragrant drift that 
floats thitherward to his wandering, storm-tossed 
barque. Man can do without many things, but 
there are two which, in the present warm meridian 
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of his collective existence, he will certainly not 
forego, whatever else he may acquire, whatever 
else dispense with: these two are the hope of a 
future life, the realisation of a present eternal God. 
There is undoubtedly “an arrow that flieth by 
day.” Shelley, in one of his most striking poems, 
speaks of a spectre, who at high noon comes 
gliding in among a fair company of ladies who are 
pleasantly discoursing ; and Tacitus tells us that the 
Gauls accounted the noontide ghost to be the 
most terrible of all apparitions. We know that the 
Ancient Church had, on account of this still linger- 
ing tradition, its especial mid-day prayer. Still, it 
seems that persons who permit themselves to 
speak of the cold intellectual light of science, are 
forgetful of the yet colder mist of ignorance, 
apathy, and mental poverty, whose reign it has 
usurped so happily. Humanity is now of age; 
it has ceased, in great measure, to care about the 
songs that soothed its infancy, the tales in which 
its youth delighted. Doubts, it is true perplex it, 
but it cannot be contented with negations and 
omissions, nor will it long accept a theory of the 


universe, with God and with the soul left out. 
F 





7 ON THE COMPARATIVE FREEDOM 
OF THE WILL. or 


enc pm ener nae SEER 





“ Cloth of frieze be not too bold, 
That thou art wrought with cloth of gold ; 
Cloth of gold do not despise, 
That thou art wrought with cloth of frieze.” 





¥|T is surely well for man, who by a sort: of 






instinct knows himself to be in some 
degree free, yet who feels that his liberty 

is subject to heavy limitations, to consider how far 

his freedom, and with it his accountability, extends. 
rit “- The will in man seems, like some small inde- 
pendent nation, such as is in Europe, Switzerland 
or Holland, to maintain itself by great toil and 
effort ; bordered on all sides by strong encroaching 
nations, which threaten to absorb its very life 
within them, and menaced by a rude unfriendly 


nature} with which it must keep up a constant 
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war, it yet continues, by the very fact of its 
existence, to utter a protest for man’s inviolable 


right of freedom. Often must the will exclaim— 
** Oh, mother Nature, broad indeed thy feast, - 
Widespread thy table, pasture for the beast 
And death to man, most like the fruit * whose thin. 
Smooth shining golden rind shows fair within 
Its crimson gleaming seeds deep-hearted hid 


Harmful, whereon, a harmless guest unbid, 
The sweet bird feeds.”’ | 


Man cannot trust his own nature, still less, per- 
haps, can he afford entirely to disallow its prompt- 
ings; his life is full of a sometimes inevitable 
compromise; outward circumstances are often un- 
friendly to the development of all that he knows 
to be truest within him ; his senses ensnare him, 
his feelings betray him, his understanding mis- 
directs ; he may indeed say of these, his unprofit- 
able yet needed servants— 

‘¢ All my attendants are at strife, 


Quitting their place, 
Unto my face ; 








* “ A poisonous fruit found here, one of the apocynacez, rivals the 
apples of the Hesperides in the beauty of its smooth skin, of a golden 
orange colour, with crimson seeds, on which the birds feed freely.” 


—Wallace’s Indian Archipelago. 
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excellence. We refer half consciously to the free- 
dom, yet limitations, of our mortal nature when 
we say, in judging of character and motive, “ Did 
he intend to be untrue, unjust, unkind; or is his 
conduct, the effect of some circumstance over 
which, in the formulary of our common parlance, 
he has had no control?” Language itself, that 
rock-written testimony to all life’s deep realities, 
testifies to our freedom and to our consciousness 
of it by the existence, as Kant observes, of such 
words as I caw and I ought—words in which we 
may say the whole science of morals is wrapped 
up—words in which the ideals of duty, freedom 
and personal accountability lie enfolded— 


‘+ Infinite riches in a little room.’’ 


Yet, assuming that man is free, we must admit 
that his freedom is limited, as all his other powers 
are and must be in the case of every finite being ; 
neither bound on to One who is infinite in a 
mere mechanical union, nor as yet working with 
Him in free, full, and harmonious activity. Such 
a being, with infinite ends to attain, and but finite 


means at command, must work under continual 
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check and pressure. It is easy to see this—easy, 
I think, even to prove it theoretically. Practically 
to believe otherwise is to do ourselves and others 
a deep injustice ; it is to miss the grandeur of that 
everyday tragedy, the conflict between will and 
circumstance, upon which the ancient Greeks 
believed the gods themselves did not disdain to 
look with interest. To suppose that man’s con- 
duct lies wholly in his own power, to believe in 
the spirit of a too much hackneyed saying, that 
life is very much what we make it, and that those 
who are not happy, wise, and prosperous, are what 
they are through some defect of “ will,” is likely, 
in our judgment of the conduct of others, to make 
us miss magnanimity, that splendid expansion of 
all human excellence, which, looking a¢ chings as 
they are, and “not as we would desire, conceive, 
and make them,” * views life in some small degree 
as God sees it, and is tolerant because it is wise. 
Those, too, who believe that what we will we are, 
will be in some danger of falling short of /onga- 
nimity, that high supernatural endowment, the 





* Bishop Taylor. 
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* Bishop Taylor. 
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saints’ needed faith and patience, hope’s true per- 
severance, which “ beareth all things and is kind.” 
** An exact conception of human freedom, and a 
proper idea of the limits to which it is confined, 


will,” writes Lavater, “be found to be of great 
service in making us lowly, courageous, meek, and 


” 


active ;” and goes on to apply this to actual life 


in words so clear and definite that I venture to 


transcribe them fully :— 


“The freedom of the bird within the cage is an 
exact emblem of human liberty. There we find a 
given circle of activity and freedom bounded by 
strictly defined limits, within which his sphere of 
action lies, and which it is impossible for him to 
overpass. Lach individual must remain what he is, 
with the granted possibility, within a certain fixed 
limit, of maturing, exerting, and developing such 
powers as are indeed his own. We can be no more 
than what we are, and can perform no greater 
things than our capacity enables us todo. We may 
rise to a certain height, but higher we cannot rise, 
were existence itself to be the forfeit. To feel that 
this is true as regards ourselves, and to learn to 
apply it to others, contains the germ of social 
charity as tending to check that hateful tyranny 
which leads every one to make his own indivi- 
duality the standard of good, and to think that 
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nothing can be right or wise that deviates from it. 
Power and capacity, whether for feeling or action, 
are bounded things. When we perceive this we 
shall perhaps cease to demand ardent sensibility 
from the abstract reasoner, or the depth and exact- 
ness of this reasoner from the person in whose 
temperament feeling bears sway. Every man has 
his own individuality. What right have we to 
exact that others should view things, feel, and act 
aswedo?* They cannot do so; and it would be as 
easy for a man to become an angel as to identify 
his own nature with that of another human being, 
cast in a mould essentially differing from his. God 
has vessels of gold, of silver, and of wood. The 
gold may be unused and rusty, yet it remains a 
precious metal; the wooden one may happen to be 
more useful than the golden one, yet the wooden must 
ever remain of wood. Neither care, thought, edu- 
cation, nor activity, can bestow on us another 
nature.” 


Lavater, a man in advance of his own age, writes 
much and nobly on this great subject, the subor- 
dination of human effort and attainment to 
original temperament and constitution; his con- 


fession of faith in this respect may be summed up 





* “When God,” writes St. Francis de Sales, “has been pleased 
to leave the human will free, what right has a fellow mortal to 
shackle it?’’, 


Ww} 


We 
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broadly in his naive and confident assertion that 
the destinies of the world would have been altered 
had Julius Czsar’s nose been shorter by some 
infinitesimal fraction, or Cleopatra’s longer than 
actually happened to be the case. ‘This is only to 
state, in strong language, his sense of the unity of 
man’s whole nature, and of the strict inter-depen- 
dence between his body and his soul; a union 
which we may observe grows more close and vital 
as life advances. ! Schiller tells us, as a physiolo- 
gical fact, that the animal nature of man becomes 
dominant over the spiritual towards middle life, 
simply from the two being then far more firmly 
welded together than they are in youth, to which 
period, severe as may’be the ordeal it has to pass 
from “the fierce tyranny of life,” he attributes a 
freedom, spring, and elastic power of resistance 
altogether wanting to after days. Dr. J. H. 
Newman corroborates this opinion in a remarkable 
passage in his university sermons, in which he says 
that the generality of people of middle age are sunk 
either in heavy apathy, or in devotion to the mere 
material interests of life which, unless counteracted 


as it Is in rare, comparatively exceptional cases, by 
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high religious or moral principle, or kept at bay 
by true intellectual interests, inevitably submerges 
man’s whole nature into selfish indifference to all in 
which self is not concerned. I suppose we might 
add that this indifference will, in the wise and pru- 
dent, take the commendable form of worldly practi- 
cality ; in the low and ignorant, one that is obviously 
condemnable, the love for coarse and violent ex- 
citement. Men will wear the same badge “ with a 
difference,” and fight under the same banner, from 
apparently very opposing points. Before-quitting 
“Ithis particular aspect of our subject, [may—remark 
that-it seems to have been present to Dante’s 
mind. In the remarkable opening passage of his 
great poem, he places man’s encounter with the 
three animals—the fierce lion of wrath and pride, 
luxury’s sleek, many-spotted and cruel panther, 
and the gaunt hungry wolf of avarice in the middle 
region (¢/ mezzo cammin) of our mortal life. \ 
Whether it may arise from inherent deficiency, or 
be the result of the “siege perilous” so constantly 
arrayed against it, it seems certain that the will is 
in itself weak ; its warfare may often be compared 


to that of a man of ordinary strength and stature, 
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unbound and blest with sight, against a number of 
blind gigantic slaves, chance, mischance, nature, 
circumstance, who will sometimes crush where 
they could never conquer. There is something in 
life itself which seems to make it difficult for the 
mind to sustain itself for any length of time at the 
level of arduous effort which a highly-pitched 
resolution claims. ‘‘ The strong hours conquer 
us,” and happily the bondage they weave, fatal to 
so much that we know and feel to be best, checks 
also many an outgrowth of deadliest evil. Sloth, 
procrastination, irresolution, how many a mortal 
may say of such and other mental tendencies held 
up in every copyhead to unmitigated reprobation, 
‘«¢ These scorned bondsmen were my parapet.” * 
But for them evil thought would have long ago 
passed into evil act, a lawless wish into inexpiable 


shame, irretrievable wrong, and ruin. The will 





* “ How much,(preventingyGod, how much I owe 
To the defences Thou hast round me set; 
Example, custom, fear, occasion slow, 
These scorned bondsmen were my parapet. 
I dare not overpeep this parapet, 
To gauge with glance the roaring gulf beyond, 
The depths of sin to which I had descended, 
Had not Thou me against myself defended.” 


—GeEORGE Herpert. 
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seems, in the case of children and people mentally 
weak and incapable, to be aware of its own weak- 
ness, and to entrench itself behind a persistence 
for which it does not try to give any reason: “I 
don’t choose to do so.” “I won’t because I won't.” 
We may discern somewhat of the same conscious- 
ness even in the defiant obstinacy in which people 
called “strong willed” take and keep a certain 
mental attitude ; they too, like weaker mortals, are 
often strong through narrowness that will not see 
the truth, through prejudice that wishes to evade it, 
they do not intend to yield, and know that they 
cannot afford to parley. The will, possibly be- 
cause it is free, has not the strength and verve of a 
passion or instinct which flies straight to its chosen 
object in defiance of every obstacle. How often 
does it require stimulus, support, /everage ; it de- 
pends upon auxiliary forces; it needs to have 
delight and inclination for its friends; when it 


runs freely, it will only run 


*‘ Confederate with the current of the soul.” 


Reason, in ordinary characters, exercises but a 


limited sway over it; we find this in the usual 
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routine of life, from our constantly experienced 
difficulty in compelling ourselves to a course of 
action which we know to be desirable, but feel to 
be distasteful, or in persevering in any study, how- 
ever advantageous, for which we have no natural 
preference. ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
is a most true saying ; when the will is once roused 
and fixed, allis won; but why? because the man 
himself is won. He wills strongly because he 
strongly loves, approves, admires, and desires to 
obtain; he strongly wills also because, alas! he 
strongly hates and desires to kill; he covets and 
desires to have. From this we may perceive how 
essential is the value which all education, worthy of 
the name, places upon the right direction of the 
will, and early association of pleasure with the 
“things that are more excellent,” so that they be- 
come as it were its natural objects of choice and 
preference. Hence, too, arises the strain which all 
really religious teaching lays upon conversion, or 
the turning of the will and the affections to God. 
We learn why it is that the writer of the 119th 
, Psalm exclaims, “TI will run in the way of thy 


commandments when thou hast set my heart at 
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liberty.” Man, however heavily burdened, can - 
always run, when he carries his heart, that is to 
say his inclination, along with him; but too often, 
when urged by duty and by conscience to wrestle 
against a downward tendency, he finds the strength 
within him yielding, and has to say, with Rosalind, 
“it takes the part of a better wrestler than 
myself.” It is evident that the force and freedom 
_of the will must vary greatly in individual in- 
‘stances. Some persons, whether for good or for 
evil—and these, if in other respects sufficiently 
endowed and gifted, are the powerful and success- 
ful ones in life—are men, in Goéthe’s emphatic 
language, of a whole piece; men who are able to 
bring the strength of their united faculties to tell 
upon a desired aim with the concentrated energy 
with which the First Napoleon was wont to bring 
down all his available forces upon some given 
point in a battle, and so to crush and break up all 
opposition. They, to take a nobler instance, are 
the Arnold von Winkelreids of life,* before whose 





* “Him, of battle martyrs chief, 
Who, to avenge his slaughtered peers, 
In his own breast received a sheaf 
Of fated Austrian spears.” 
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determination all gives way ; who, if they cannot 
else overcome, will die so that they may “‘open a 
lane for freedom.” Of such are the “favoured 
ones ”.described in Schiller’s incomparable poem, 
(das Gluck) who take by nght of inborn energy 
what others less richly dowered than they are, 
seek, and vainly seek, to attain by strength and 
effort of persistent will. 


* Great is truly the man, who his own creator and sculptor, 
Vanquishes even the fates by the strength of virtue alone.” 


Yet, adds Schiller— 


“ Though thou canst defend thee with resoluie will from 
what is mnwortky. 
AU that ts noble ts freely sent down from above” 


Such men are elect and predestined unto victory, 
crowned and wreathed for it before the contest 
begins, whether the strife be one of real battle or 
some high heroic pastime, the exercise of Heaven’s 


Arnold vea Winkelreid, the Switzer, finding, at the battle of Mor- 
garten, that his insofiiciently armed countrymen were unable to break 
the serried Austrian line, reshed forward upon it, and, snatching six 
Spears from the enemy with the exclamation, “‘ I open a lane fer free- 
dom,” turned the fortune of the battle, and fell pierced with many 
mortal wounds. 
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unarmed youth. “Sirs,” says the damsel in the 
green mantle, when, in the “ Morte d’Arthur” she 
brings in her mighty bow, which the assembled 
knights make great efforts to bend, ‘ spend not 
thy strength thus vainly, for it is so ordained that 
he for whose use the bow is designed shall be able 
to bend it with ease.” So too, happily, are there 
many in life who can bend their bow, not like this 
a gigantic one, with its sharp arrows against the 
mighty, but such as their rank-and-file station 
places in their hands, zwzth ease. These, too, upon 
their humbler level, are armed at every point, 
they are ordinary; sometimes even, as has been 
said of such characters, extraordinary ; yet there is 
enough of them, and more than enough, for what 
daily life requires, and daily life is glad of them, they 
supply its daily bread. Their faculties are evenly 
balanced, and move like Wordsworth’s cloud— 


‘¢ Together when they move at all.” 


Their very hands are like well-trained servants, 

“‘ready, prompt, and serviceable,” able to turn 

with facility from one task to another. Such 

persons, under whatever pressure of outward diffi- 
G 
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culty, know nothing of the sometimes exhausting 
struggle which others, less happily circumstanced 
as to temper, temperament and constitution, find 
in attaining to the point at which //ey habitually 
stand. There are many, and among them some of 
earth’s noblest children, who, while they are con- 
scious of that within them which should make them 
blest, and blessings, are aware at the same time of 
some inherent self-confessed deficiency, mental or 
physical, which is * one with their + life itself, and 
which fixes a great gulf between them and the 
attainment of all that they most desire. They 
know that they harbour within them a traitor, 
who, in the hour of utmost need, will fail them, 
and open the gate to the enemy ; yet of that pro- 


pensity or proclivity they must say, as Spenser 
does of his beloved— 





* Note C. 


+ Asin the affecting Sicilian love song : 
‘‘T planted in my heart a seed of love ; 
Watered with tears, and watched with sleepless care, 
It grew, and when I looked that it should prove 
A gracious tree, and blessed harvest bear, 


Blossom nor fruit were there to crown my pains. 
Tears, cares, and labour all had been in vain ; 
And yet I dared not pluck it from my heart, 
Lest with its deep-struck root my life depart.’’ 
—Mrs. Butlers Year of Consolation. ~ 
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** With one look she spoils that lony I spun, 
And with one word my whole life’s work doth rend.” 


In such natures, the will is like a medizval king, 
oppressed and threatened by powerful, contuma- 
cious vassals, but std/ a king. Unable to keep up 
its regal state, feebly representing to the world 
what it is and would fain appear, yet appealing, 
not to the capitol, but to heaven, it is able, in the 
heart’s awful loneliness, to lift itself up as conscious 
of integrity to Him who alone can meet and can 


understand it. 


‘© To my Master I stand or I fall; 
What to me is the world’s acclaim ? 
J hear not its loud applause, 
I heed not its bitter blame, 
I am not bound by the laws 
Of Herod’s judgment-hall. 
When it praiseth me, it hath cause ; 
Yet what it seeth for flaws, 
It seeth, nor seeth it all. 


‘“‘ Nor of it, nor of thee, thou scroll, 
In my inmost heart unsealed; 
Nor yet of thee, oh my soul, 
Will I ask to be self-revealed. 


84 
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To my best thou art not sincere, 

To my highest thou art not true; 

Yet my darkest when drawing most near, 
Thou leavest unsounded too! 


‘“¢ To One is the secret shown, 
Of the hidden—the double life ; 
To One is its conflict known, 
Of the better and baser at strife. 
If I am not what others may deem, 
Yet judge me not counterfeit, sham : 
Lam far less good than I seem, 
Yet [ seem not so goodas Lam !” 





UTILITARIANISM 


CONSIDERED IN SOME OF ITS WEAKER POINTS. 


(WiTH REFERENCE TO Mr. Mitt’s Essay so ENTITLED.) 


CHAIN,” it has been well said, “is not 
really any stronger than its weakest 





links.” If we test Utilitarianism by this 
axiom, we shall find its point of failure lies in a 
general want of motive power. Man is a complex 
being, and Utilitarianism can bring no attraction to 
bear, no rivet to fasten upon his whole nature; it 
can only appeal to one thing within him, self- 
interest, and that by no means the strongest thing, 
as human beings, taken in the mass, however 
selfish they may be, are far too limited in vision 
and narrow of heart to see that which is the 


highest, most universal good; and even if they do 
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recognise it, how are we to ensure that they shall 
choose it? In fact we may be quite certain they 
will not do so, in any case where passion, feeling, 
or personal interest, in its usually limited scope, 
may happen to incline to what lies closer to 
them. 

To what extent will considerations connected 
“with the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number” Ze/, when they come to be weighed, 
against that sense of present personal dien ére 
and satisfaction which always settles down upon 
what is near, tangible and certain, in preference to 
rising to good confessedly higher and universal, 
which is at the same time remote and conditional ? 
Goody Two-Shoes, in real life, may be as good as 
she pleases, but will not thereby (in all human pro- 
bability) be brought any nearer to the acquisition 
of a fine husband and coach-and-six; nay, it is 
supposable that her very prudence and virtue will 
rather tend to keep her out of even the chance of 
these advantages, than in any degree to help her 
towards their attainment. Therefore, the Goody 
Two-Shoes, or merely prudential code of maxims, 


however neatly arranged and tied together, will 
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generally, as regards actual life, be found a weak 
support against passion, pleasure, feeling, or any 
lure whose hold is felt to be indeed a real and strong 
one. 

Again; if the whole world were wise and rational, 
it is possible that much might be done in it by 
virtue of an enlightened self-interest ; but as human 
affairs are actually constituted, it seems hard to 
accept Mr. Mill’s statement, when he says “that the 
great positive evils of life are removable.” Disease 
he considers to be mitigable; and poverty, with in- 
creasing good sense in the practical conduct of 
life, completely extinguishable: a view of things 
in which even an ordinary experience detects a 
fallacy, which will become yet more obvious to the 
mind which has learned, to quote the benevolent 
Dr. Howe, of Massachusetts, “not to look upon 
poverty as a single outward circumstance depend- 
ing upon the absence of worldly goods, but to regard 
this very absence as a mere incident in a permanent 
state or condition, and as being but ome of its mani- 
festations.” “ Poverty,” he goes on to state, “7s an 
inward principle enrooted deeply within the man, 
and running through all his elements. It reaches 


aa 
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his body, his health, his intellect, and his moral 
powers as well as his worldly estate ; and though it 
may predominate in one or other of these elements, 
and in that one alone he may seem to be poor, it will 
usually be found to involve more than one of them, 
and often to include them all. Hence, we find 
that among those whom the world calls poor, there 
is less vital force, a lower tone of life, more ill- 
health, more weakness, more early death, a dimi- 
nished longevity. There is also among them less 
self-respect, ambition and hope, more idiotcy and 
insanity, and more crime than among the 
independent.” 

It will greatly tend, I think, to clear our views 
upon a subject very full of interest to all who are 
not contented to frame their theories of human 
life upon the simple plan of “averting their ken” 
from half of what goes to make up its sum, if we 
change the ordinary classification of rich and poor 
into “prosperous and unprosperous.” By “ the 
poor” we are usually understood to mean the 
working classes, or those who earn their daily 
bread by the daily labour of their hands, yet it is 
happily evident that among those who do so, there 
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are numbers of thoroughly prosperous well-to-do 
families and persons, who are able to surround 
themselves with such comforts as their way of life 
requires ; able too, to lay up a little for their old 
age ; people in short— 


“« Of cheerful yesterdays, 
And confident to-morrows.” 


The really poor, the paugers of the world, are 
the unfortunate, and these are to be met with on 
every one of our social strata, and only most 
abound on its lowest one, because they naturally 
sink to it. We have all, probably, read Charles 
Lamb’s paper, headed “A Poor Relation,” and 
entered into that within it, which is at once so 
humorous and so intensely pathetic. These, the 
unfortunate, are the poor relations of our great 
human family, from whom, under its present con- 
ditions of existence, it will never prove able to 
detach itself, or even to throw into a tasteful back- 
ground, relieving the more brilliant scions of the 
house. These are the people, who from inherent 
deficiency, whether physical, mental or moral, are 
wholly incompetent to maintain the fierce struggle 
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for existence in the great battle of social life, which 
is for ever going on around us: people whorequire 
continual props and aids, whom it is difficult, even 
with these, to maintain at the ordinary level, im- 
possible if they once sink below it, to raise. They 
are travellers too weak to keep up with the caravan 
moving at its ordinary pace, and even should it 
slacken that to meet their requirements, they 
will, probably, with whatever efforts, drop far 
behind its march, and whiten with their bones 
that great outstretching desert of oblivion so 
thick with graves “whereof no man knoweth.” 
So that when Moses said, “the poor shall never 
cease out of the land,” and one greater than 
He—albeit, as some one said, no political econo- 
mist—re-enforced the prophecy in that memorable 
saying, “the poor ye have always with you;” 
they were, in so speaking, more in unison with the 
facts with which everyday modern life presents 
us, than Mr. Mill is when he speaks of poverty 
as ‘“extinguishable.” Poverty, it is evident, must 
continue under the best system of law and govern- 
ment conceivable. Were all people indeed free, 


and the best prizes open to public competition, 
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still, so long as certain persons were confessedly 
weak and incapable, and others idle and vicious, 
the distribution of goods would remain unequal as 
to individuals, and have a tendency to continue so 
as to families. Then, if we come to a narrower 
field of observation, we shall find it difficult to 
believe that human happiness, in so far as it has to 
do with feeling and affection, can ever be in any 
degree perfect, so long as human beings, as regards 
so much of the comfort of life on these points, are 
necessarily dependent on each, and so many suffer 
in the closer social relations, and mugt suffer from 
the want of wisdom, justice and kindness that is 
common to man. Mr. Mill betrays the inner 
tenderness and delicacy of his nature when he 
makes a large admission for “the unkindness, 
worthlessness, or premature loss of objects of 
affection as calamities, which, as things now are, 
cannot be obviated, and often cannot be in any 
degree, mitigated ;” and we are surely justified in 
adding to what he concedes upon this subject, that 
were we even to suppose a society, in which all 
hearts were loving and unselfish, there would still 
be a check found to life’s fullest development and 
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fairest joy, in the pressure of some outward restric- 
tion, the pang of some inward blight, from which, 
even the best-constituted natures, and the most 
happily-ordered lives are seldom altogether free. 
Humanity is ever at the mercy of change and 
casualty, it is ever the prey of dark unfriendly 
circumstance. There is a general want of balance 
in human nature, a tendency in human affairs to 
go wrong, quite beyond the power of human 
wisdom or goodness to either keep or to set right 
for any continued period. All-deep thinkers, from 
Solomon downwards, have seen this, all true poets 
have declared it, from him, who, in the * old saga 
said— 
‘ Ygedrasil’s ash 

More hardships bears 

Than men imagine ; 

The hart bites above, 


At the sides it rots, 
Below gnaws Nidhéog ”’— 


to Burns, who, in turning up the poor field- 
mouse’s nest with his plough, so sweetly and 


sadly moralised over the scattered hopes and 


® The Prose Edda. 
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broken fortunes of its poor unsheltered little 
architect :— 
“ But, mousie, thou art no thy lane, 


In proving foresight may be vain. 
The best laid schemes of mice and men 


Aft gang agee, 
And bring us nought but grief and pain 
For promised glee.” 


Let us pass now to Mr. Mill’s second predicate, 
that “ disease is clearly mitigable, and may be 
indefinitely reduced in dimensions by good physi- 
cal and moral education, and proper control of 
noxious influence,” and we shall find that the 
facts with which science continually makes us more 
familiar are, on the whole, against him, These 
prove that man is born unto a foreseen death; 
these show us disease as “a plant” (in many 
cases even literally one) “bearing seed, whose seed 
is in itself,” sunk far too deep within man’s whole 
nature to be uprooted by human skill, even when 
its medicaments are as searching as were those of 
the enthusiastic physician who exclaimed, when 
contemplating the body of a dead patient, “ /Vé 
anmoins, il est mort guéri.” Wumanity, even 
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when killed, is not cured; as its deep-hearted 
seer knew: “my wound is incurable, my hurt is 
grievous, and I said, Zruly this is a grief, and I 


must bear tt.” 


“Poverty, ill-health, and insanity,” says Dr. 
Howe, “hold by one common root, as our hospital 
records prove.* An imperfectly organized brain 
and feeble mental constitution carry with them the 
inherent elements of poverty and of insanity. In 
such cases recuperative energy is low, and with 
persons so constituted there is always a difficulty 
in regaining any ground lost through a temporary 
loss of health. And even so as to worldly circum- 
stances, men of unbalanced mind and uncertain 
judgment do not see things in their true nature 
and relation; ¢hey fail to adapt the means which 
they possess to the ends whieh they desire to produce. 
Hence they are unsuccessful in life, and their 
plans for obtaining subsistence for themselves or 
their families, or of accumulating property, often 
fail... . the weak mind cannot grasp any com- 
plicated design, nor combine means to produce 
ends, nor lay and carry out plans of business; the 
unstable mind changes its purposes, and does not 





‘Even ill health,” Dr. Howe says, “‘ tends to produce insanity. By 
depreciating the vital energies it lowers the tone of the brain and the 
capacity for self-management.’’—“ Relation of Poverty to Insanity: 


and Idiotcy.”” See Appendix 5 to the ‘Causes of Idiotcy,’’ by Dr. 
S. G. Howe. 
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carry out its plans, however well laid. People 
so constituted falter beneath the struggles and 
trials of life, and disappointments bear them 
down ; their minds become more and more un- 
balanced and irregular, and at length disordered.” 


Another point which brings out the want of 
leverage in utilitarianism is this, that in taking the 
promotion of general happiness for our aim, we 
can never be quite sure that we attain to it; nay, 
more than this, how can we be at all certain that 
our very efforts to promote our own welfare or 
that of other people may not actually tend to 
lessen it—so dire is the complication—which 
wayward characters and discordant circumstances 
induce in life? Sometimes, in fact, these weave 
confusion weblike, in warp and woof, about the 
whole of a human being’s history and destiny, 
until— 


“ At last Death takes the moistened sponge, 
And clean effaces all the picture out.’ 


Now it is evident that, although people are 
liable to be mistaken about a great many things— 
to err being the mark, I had almost said the 
privilege of humanity, for if God makes no mis- 
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takes, neither, on the other hand, does the animal 
—we are generally more clear as to what we know 
to be right, and as to what we feel to be true, than 
we are upon points connected with abstract argu- 
ment, or matters that bear upon our practical 
interest. Results are confessedly fluctuating and 
disappointing ; but the man who works towards 
a fixed aim, even supposing that he has in that aim 
mistaken an error Jor the truth, is sure at least of 
one thing, that he shall not miss it; he never can 
do so, even though it should lead him to a scaffold. 
They who hunger and thirst after righteousness 
shall be satisfied with it, even as we know that 
He who is Lord of Righteousness saw of the 
travail of his soul axzd was satisfied, although his 
life, beginning in a manger at Bethlehem and 
ending on across at Jerusalem, apparently accom- 
plished little worthy of Him of whom his two 
faithful disciples trusted “that it had been He 
who should have redeemed Israel.” So long as 
we take the mere dzen éfre, whether individual or 
social, as an aim, we never can be sure that we 
may not altogether fail of our mark, while we are 


quite certain to miss the lofty moral grandeur that 
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steadfastness to motives gives. “ Principles,” says 
Mazzini, “only can sustain all that is great, world- 
battles have been fought for ideas.” How grand, for 
instance, does Wordsworth seem-where, in passages 
such as are some in the concluding chapters of the 
‘“‘ Prelude,’’ he maintains his constancy to the doc- 
trines which gave birth to the first French revolu- 
tion, instead of, with weaker spirits, abjuring them 
in the shock of seeing the woe and desolation they 
worked. . 

When Mr. Mill (see page 46) in maintaining 
that “society can only exist in association or 
mutual relation,” adds to it the statement that 
“society between human beings, except in the 
relation between master and slave, is manifestly 
‘impossible on any other footing than that the 
interests of all are to be consulted,” he seems to 
forget a fact to which, in a later work,* he shows 
himself feelingly alive, when he deplores that 
human selfishness and pride should still keep 
both our social and family life below the level of 
that “enlightened sympathy among equals” which 





* See a passage in the ‘ Subjection of Women.” 
H 
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would, he justly avers, make their true happiness. 
And surely he must, with the poor little Marchio- 
ness, have been ‘making believe very hard in- 
deed,” when he was of opinion that, “ under 
proper conditions, the habit of proposing a col- 
lective and not an individual aim of action would 
become more and more natural,’ and clenches 
this statement with others which seem yet more 
extraordinary, and which tend to prove that Utili- 
tarianism has also its’ Arcadia, and its Utopia, too, 
when he looks forward to a time when man will 
come, ‘‘as though instinctively, to be conscious of 
himself as a being who, of course, pays regard to 
others, and when the good of others will become 
to him naturally and necessarily a thing to be at- 
tended to like any of the physical conditions of 
existence.” Surely, however devoutly we may 
wish to witness such a consummation, Humanity 
as yet. seems very far off attaining it, and educa- 
tion and opinion have still a heavy task set before 
them in the work Mr, Mill enjoins, “that they 
shall tend to make the promotion of the general 
good an habitual mode of action.” That they 
should accomplish this, and also that “laws and 
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social arrangements should place the happiness or 
interest of every individual as nearly as possible in 
harmony with the interest of the whole,” would 
be, doubtless, very desirable; but even to hope 
for such wise and enlightened policy on the part 
of people in general, is surely expecting too much 
from a being like man, who is seldom very clear 
upon a point which lies much nearer to him—his 
own individual benefit—so often by him risked 
through mere caprice, wrecked through passion, or 
lost sight of through momentary impulse. Let 
him be wise for himself—and wise, as the fine old 
Latin proverb says, no man ever yet was, “at 
every hour ”—before he is called upon to be wise 
at one and the same time for everybody else in 
the world as well! And surely, looking at man- 
kind collectively, with a view to its moral aspect, 
we should be in some danger of “ overdrawing,” 
whatever claim we may have upon our central 
humanity, were we to expect it to meet any such 
demand, 

And few persons, I think, who are accustomed 
to live and work among their fellow creatures— 
taking men and women at their usual average of ° 
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worth and wisdom—will be so sanguine as to look 
forward to the time Mr. Mill predicts, when he 
says (at page 49) that “the influences are con- 
stantly on the increase which tend to generate in 
cach individual a feeling of unity with all the rest, 
which feeling, if perfect, would make him zever 
think of or desire any beneficial condition for him- 
self, in the benefits of which they are not in- 
cluded.” Mr, Mill is surely now contemplating 
the ideal man, ever strong, wise, patient, ready 
and able to help himself and others, whom, as 
Schiller says, it is a real pleasure to befriend if 
he should happen to want assistance, rather than 
the actual one, often weak, confused, and in- 
capable, with whom, however, we shall find we 
have a great deal more to do. It is of him, 
surely, rather than of his actual brother, that Mr. 
Mill has been thinking, when he speaks of every 
individual (page 30) as having “even now a 
deeply-rooted conception of himself as a social 
being,” which, he intimates, makes it “not easy 
for a man to bring himself to think of the rest of 
his fellow creatures as struggling rivals with him 


for the means of happiness, whom he must desire 
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to see defeated in ¢heir object, in order that he 
may succeed in /zs.” Experience, however, in the 
simplest affair of common life—anything which 
involves buying and selling, transfer of property, or 
any of those numerous transactions in which, from 
the days of Solomon, the purchaser has been wont 
to say deprecatingly, “It is naught, it is naught,” 
and when he goes forth to boast of his “ bargain,” 
proves the exact contrary of this. Even in little 
transactions of a business character which some- 
times occur among friends, how suddenly will an 
article—say, a horse or picture—diminish in charm 
and value when any disposition is shown on the 
part of its present proprietor to bring its merits to 
the test of marketable commodity! Few people 
arrive, even in theory, at the standard placed by 
an eminently generous man,* now no more, one 
of whose favourite maxims was that “ every good 
bargain must be good, and equally good for both 
parties concerned in it ;” fewer still carry it out, as 
he did, in the practice of their daily lives. Take, 
for instance, the case of people in business or 





.* Thelate Mr. Alexander Cowan, of Edinburgh. 
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professions in any small town, where there is 
probably room for all, in the spirit of the good old 
maxim, to “live and let live.” Yet each one, 
speaking generally, lives and strives for himself, 
often with that tendency to hostile animus, more 
or less suppressed, towards his brethren, which is 
summed up in the saying, “two of a trade never 
agree,” Does man, we may well inquire, when we 
look around and within us, any man, entertain 
naturally any conception of himself as a social 
being? Self, rather than society, seems the 
natural centre of the natural mind, and the good 
of self, rather than the good of society, the aim 
to which its efforts, if unmet by strong moral, 
spiritual, and affectionate counter-currents, would 
naturally tend. The natural conception of each 
human being seems to be that the earth revolves 
on its axis with a special reference to his own 
individual wellbeing ; and in saying this I am not 
thinking of the graspingly selfish or aggressively 
_self-assertive, but of that deep underlying basis 
of self-recognition which lies at the core of the 
purest and kindest spirits, and which manifests 


itself under one form or other in all intercourse 
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between man and man. Each believes himself 


honestly and in simple good faith to be 


‘¢ Nearer the great soul of the world 
Than others are.” : 


Children, I believe, when their minds first ex- 
pand so far as to reflect at all upon their relations 
with what surrounds them, have the consciousness 
in an unusually strong degree, which, however 
modified, will never leave them while life lasts, of 
being persons, while other people remain more or 
less of things. How innocently will people go on 
talking of their own pursuits, their own children, 
without seeming to suspect that their themes 
may to the listener be of less enthralling interest 
than the speaker himself finds them, though he 
probably, if his mind is of the nature that admits 
of reflex action, is well aware that to have to listen to 
long stories about other people’s pursuits and other 
people’s children is not exactly “a joy for ever,” 
Then, again, with Heaven certainly, if anywhere at 
all, ove might fairly be supposed to count for one, 
and not any one for more than one, Yet how 


often will religious people speak of the “ Provi- 
ee 
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dence” through which, in some accident or 
casualty, their own particular lives and fortunes 
have been preserved from the ruin and destruction 
which it has brought to many other persons 
whose stake, it might have been supposed, in the 
great world-system was at least equal to their 
own. . 

Looking at human affairs on a small and limited 
scale, by the strong and steady lantern-light of pru- 
dence, which enables us to see things clearly as far 
as we do see, and leaves surrounding darkness as 
thick as ever, it is evident that most tolerably 
rational beings are, whether so in theory or not, 
practically utilitarians. Most sensible people con- 
duct their lives a good deal upon the principle 
upon which the late Louis Napoleon is supposed 
to have governed France, which places its aim in 
the production of a steady, material bien Zétre, 
always to be depended and relied on, without 
fear of shock or invasion. Human comfort im- 
peratively demands this, and human life can 
little bear the friction of frequent appeals to its 
higher and more exhausting energies. It does not 


do in any life to be always calling the strongest 
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feelings into play, and urging either upon ourselves 
or others the highest motives. Sensible people, 
especially as life advances, see this, and to save 
undue and unnecessary wear and tear, work habi- 
tually, along with such circumstance as they find, 
towards relative rather than towards absolute good. 
As regards the mere machinery of social life, the 
wisest and most upright people will admit the 
desirability of considering, not what is best in 
itself, but what is best under given circumstances ; 
but it is far otherwise when we pass from the 
mere counter-change and give-and-take Corban of. 
ordinary intercourse into a higher region, here 
Utilitarianism shows its weakness ; “its bed is too 
straight for a man to lie upon;” it cannot meet 
and answer the human spirit as regards those 
things which are most pre-eminently human— 
reason, conscience, duty, affection; those deep 
things of a man whereof no man knoweth save 
the spirit of man that is in him. It has not taken 
the measure of a man—which is “even the measure 
of an angel ;” it can neither sound the depths of 
human nature, nor ascend, even for a moment, to 


those lofty eminences— 
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‘¢ The heights which man is competent to wv, 
Incompetent to keep.” 


It has no “flashing of a shield,” no sudden illumi- 
nation, no reserve force whereon to call for aid in 
the soul’s sudden, fierce extremity; no anchorage 
for the sinking spirit, no balsam for the breaking 
heart ; above all, it has no healing for the 
wounded conscience, no cleansing for the sinful, 
selfaccusing soul. Jt meets man’s everyday, out- 
ward wants; it makes no provision for his inward, 
spiritual needs. What, for instance, can be a more 
ignoble misprizing of man’s true dignity, than to: 
intimate, as Mr. Mill does (see page 56), that man 
has no natural thirst after righteousness, no innate 
attraction towards virtue, except in so far as it 
is associated with happiness, and obviously tends to 
promote it. “ Virtue,” he says, after having shown 
how pleasures of a higher kind surpass what he 
calls the primitive ones, both in permanency and in 
intensity, ‘is, according to the utilitarian concep- 
tion, a good of this description. TZhere is,” he 
maintains, “#0 original desire of it, or motive to it, 
save its conduciveness to pleasure, and especially to 


protection from pain. The desire of it is not a dif 
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ferent thing from the desire of happiness, any more 
than the love of music or the desire of health. It 
is desired, like them, as means to an end—the pro- 
motion of happiness.” Yet the whole history, 
“writ large,” of the great human family, contra- 
dicts this statement. So little actual connection 
has the innate recognition‘of virtue with the desire 
for happiness, or of any material good, that men 
have been known in a thousand instances to dis- 
dain, and for its sake put aside, life itself—the fee- 
simple of all actual or supposable good; and this 
not only in the case of martyrs and patriots, who 
for some lofty cause, some firm, sustaining convic- 
tion, have counted not their own lives dear—not 
only with elected spirits, who amid the thick, en- 
shrouding darkness of Paganism, have felt after 
a dimly-found God; men who, like Socrates and 
Plato, have declared ‘‘ the just man forsaken of 
all, and dying on a cross, to be more enviable than 
the unrighteous oppressor, rich and prospering in all 
things ;” but by ordinary and ignorant men, like 
the poor soldier, the “rough” of Mr. Palgrave’s 
poem, who chose to be shot rather than £o-/00 to an 
idol, crude and limited as were probably his own. 
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notions of the spiritual and of the divine. But 
why multiply instances ? They are, happily for our 
common nature, innumerable—of men who have 
voluntarily chosen to forego every earthly good 
rather than be false to what, zo them, was truth, 
even if that truth should present nothing that was 
peculiarly ennobling or attaching. Of this M. 
Renan gives an extraordinary instance (see “ Les 
Apétres ”), in his account of the constancy with 
which the Bab sect in Persia, supposed to be pure 
Atheists as regards any belief in Deity or in a 
future life, met death rather than renounce their 
distinctive tenets. 

Then again, as to the great principle of justice. 
Surely Mr. Mill enters very imperfectly into the 
grandeur of the elements which, mixed and threaded 
with whatever imaginable alloy and weakness, go 
to make up man’s moral nature, when he connects 
it, as he does, strongly and almost exclusively, with 
the impulse of self-defence, and the desire of enjoy- 
ing for ourselves, and others in whom we may be 
interested, the needed security it imparts. No 
doubt this feeling does enter largely into the deep- 
seated universal approval with which justice is 
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regarded by men ; especially in all relations where 
there is weakness on one side and all but un- 
limited power on the other. There is nothing, for 
example, which so wounds and alienates children, 
or which does them so much actual harm, as. 
favour, caprice, or partiality ; and we may extend 
this to all persons and classes whose position in 
life makes their happiness and security dependent 
upon the will of others ; and admit that Rousseau 
spoke truly when he said that the just man is cer- 
tainly esteemed and (probably) also beloved by his 
valet, lightly as the valet, according to the old 
proverb, may value the so-called hero. Yes, I will 
go yet further, and say that when we turn to God 
himself, and towards his everlasting attributes, to 
believe that He was otherwise than absolutely just 
would inflict a far deeper pang on the human spirit 
dependent on Him for its illimitable weal or woe, 
than to believe that He was not merciful. But such 
considerations as these do not exhaust the secret 
of man’s “ thirst after righteousness,” nor explain his 
hunger after it, as yet unsatisfied on earth. Its 
springs are far more deep and vital than any which 
merely feed and minister to the wellbeing of his 
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material life, and if tracked to their native source 
would lead to the very heart of that region, lofty, 
inaccessible, save’ by paths unknown, even to the 
vulture’s eye, yet trodden in safety by humble way- 
faring feet, in which the human spirit is still one 
with that which is Divine. 

There is in man a craving after absolute right- 
eousness, answering in the moral order of things to 
that which in the intellectual may be called the 
disinterested desire for knowledge ; a sense that it is 
not good for him to be without it, apart from any 
honour or profit it may bring. So that mankind 
naturally desire that wickedness, even their own 
wickedness, should be in some way punished, and 
certainly expect that it will be so, as the popular 
literature of all countries, with its unfailing moral 
of goodness rewarded and vice punished, so abun- 
dantly tends to prove. Nor does this univer- 
sal voice in favour of retribution seem to arise as 
Mr. Mill would imply, from the principle of retalia- 
tion or vengeance, also deeply implanted within 
man; the “do unto them as they have done unto 
us, pay them that which they have deserved ;” into 
which a moral element seems scarcely to enter at 


4 
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all, Itresides rather in a desire to have a wavering 
balance adjusted, in a wish to see things set straight, 
righted ; which is wholly apart from any feeling 
connected with indignation at personal wrong, or 
anxiety about personal security. These last-named 
feelings would rather lead to an acquiescence in 
wrong and injustice, from the dread of implication 
in the dangers attending on righteous resistance to 
evil; and they are at any rate wholly unconnected 
with the sense within us, which, whether we attend 
to it or not, makes it quite plain that a debt ought 
to be paid, a promise fulfilled, an admitted obliga- 
tion acknowledged and met. 

Neither can I see that Mr. Mill is justified by 
the facts of life in linking the admitted obligation 
to justice so closely as he does with its obvious 
value to general social security, when he defines it 
“as the claim we have on our fellow creatures to 
join in making safe for us the very groundwork of 
our existence.” Surely it must again be repeated, 
Mr. Mill and those who, upon this point, and 
others of cognate importance, think with him, are 
inclined to lay more upon man’s self-recognition 
as a social being, than it can easily bear, when 
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they expect him contentedly to throw his own 
ease, endeavour, and felicity into what would, at 
an old-fashioned “ round game” at cards, be called 
“a pool,” or general joint stock bank, with the 
chance, and not a very certain one, of getting 
it back again with usury, or failing in that satis- 
faction, having that of knowing that it has gone to 
increase a neighbour’s store. Humanity is not to 
be so actuated to endeavour, it is not to be so 
consoled under loss, and Utilitarianism is, under a 
superficial aspect of kindliness, hard, material, and 
cruel. It has within it that which genders unto 
bondage, and one from which there is no escape 
or outlet, as its devotion to a petty actuality, leaves 
man’s giant spirit bound and fettered in the mesh 
and film of daily circumstance, a web impalpable. 
to outward view, and yet as hard to break through 
as that which the Lilliputians wove about Gulliver. 
Neither does it allow any room for the working 
of those great exterior influences, allied and 
friendly to all the loftiest energies of humanity, 
the tender promptings of affection, the strong dic- 
tates of conscience and duty, the ardent yearnings 
of religion which call unto man, and not in vain, 
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bidding him ascend toa higher level. It leaves 
no place for what De Maistre so finely calls the 
“dynamic agencies of heaven,” forces spiritual, 
unseen, eternal, the deep hidden “things of God,” 
wherein none can instruct man except God him- 
self; things auxiliar, yea, even familiar to those 
things of a man “ whereof none knoweth save the 
spirit of man that is in him,” yet as far surpassing 
all that is merely human as the spiritual tran- 
scends the sensual, and the incorruptible exceeds 
the earthly. 

Utilitarianism is essentially of the earth, earthy ; 
its sowing is unto the flesh alone ; and yet, with all 
its exaltation of the so-called practical, its maxims, 
strange and paradoxical as may seem the assertion, 
are at once less practical and less practicable than 
those of Christianity, because from what a French 
writer calls its serfdom to the actual and material, 
it gives man’s soul and spirit no point of leverage 
from which he can be moved to meet any high, 
enduring claim. It demands, even as Christianity 
does, an almost entire self-abnegation without 
opening like it, even in that “ ancient valley,” the 
Valley of Humiliation and Renunciation, of bitter- 

I 
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ness, and of salt, the door of a boundless hope. 
It brings into human affairs, an element doubtless 
of ben étre and order, but none of restoration and 
life. It accepts what it finds, in the best of all 
possible worlds, and, assuring us that evil is but 
good in the making, hints that it matters not that 
thousands of individuals should now suffer loss 
and shipwreck, so that thousands of years hence 
the then existing fabric of society may be found in 
tolerably efficient working order. 

“‘Now the care of Christianity,” in Bishop 
Warburton’s immortal words, “is for particulars ; P 


it knows nothing eh nan cleave vel, os 


YU, ak wr tr ee P padgrs ; te > a A be TA 
Sa “ @f-the moth fer sive a useless fite, Gras 
The anguish subserves another’s gain.” ~* 


Be ; It considers each individual man as he no doubt 
considers himself, as no mere atom, chained to 
the mechanism of some gigantic world-system, but 
as an independent yet dependent being. Jndepen- 
dent because depending. A Spirit that a Spirit loves, 
and guides, and moves. 
“The Almighty,” says De Tocqueville, in high, 
soul-memorable words, “ does not generalize.” 


. 7 Sad 
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“« Leave to the wise their gain, 
Their little dues of corn, and wine, and oil; 
A sweeter bliss be thine, a nobler pain, 
A. rarer, richer spoil,” 


““What are you so busy about ?” asked a young 
Swallow of the Summer Bees, 

“We are collecting stores against the Winter,” 
was the ready answer. 

“That is prudent,” thought the Swallow, “and 
T will do the same.” So she set to work to drag a 
quantity of cobwebs and dead flies into her nest, 
till at last her mother asked, “‘ What are all these 
for?” 

‘“‘What for! Why, for provision against the 
Winter, dear mother. Do you see about collecting 
too; I have been taking a lesson of foresight from 
the. bees.” 

“Qh, leave the bees to their own paltry pru- 
dence,” said the older bird ; “ what suits them was 
not made for us, for whom kindly Nature has 
appointed a fairer, more benign destiny. When 
the rich Summer is over, ze fly far hence, and 
after a long voyage, we take a gentle sleep, and 
when the air is ever soft and warm, and no want 
awaits us, a new Spring awakes us unto a new life,” 
—(LEssING.) apts: 

“To love,” says Helvetius, “is to be in need of 
something.” Aimer cest avoir besoin. But, asks 
Victor Cousin, “shall we find humanity agreed on 
this point with Helvetius, whose moral dictionary 


res 
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is comprised within one word, self-interest? The 
language of humanity is much Wore rich and 
varied ; in it there is question made of justice, of 
integrity, of duty; it sets selfdevotion against self- 
ishness, it praises the costly sacrifices of virtue, 
the hallowed sorrows which attend upon the fulfil- 
ment of duty. | 

“ And in so speaking I speak not so much of 
the language held by the individual man, whose 
real life may supposably in a certain degree con- 
tradict or fall below his word, but of that held by 
the human family at large. Aumanity as a whole 
7s true, it is always serious and sincere, and in 
every age and climate, in its religion as well as in 
its philosophies, in legislation even as in poetry, 
it has spoken continually of duty, and even in so 
speaking has condemned the theory of self-interest. 

“The life of the human race, its real and 
efficient life, is but a very faint shadow of its belief. 
What strength and grandeur of thought! What 


yexceeding poverty of action! Let us then felici- 


tate ourselves that God has given us some true 
command over our own destiny, in placing its aim 
rather in the good than in the useful; for utility 
when taken as an aim reduces all action to a calcula- 
tion of probabilities, a calculation full of uncertainty, 
of anxiety, and doubt, which is itself a very un- 
desirable preparation for action.” 


The sum of the matter seems, that while man 
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remains what he is, and things remain as ¢hey are, it 
seems easier to make human beings attend to what 
is right, and felt to be so, than to that which is 
merely wise and prudent. And I leave my argu- 
ment, if it be one, at the point where I begun it, 
that the weak point of Utilitarianism is its want of 


sanction, suasion, and motive power. 
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AN INQUIRY 


AS TO HOW FAR THE SPIRIT OF POETRY IS ALIEN, 
AND HOW FAR FRIENDLY, TO THAT OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY.* 






34, UCH has been already spoken and written 
‘| upon this subject, and much might be 
added to what has gone before, and the 


question yet remain open—one of the many in 


_which it is safest to follow the advice of the candid 


critic in the “aear-of-Wakefreld;’ and at once 


r ee 





* Perhaps it is well to state that I have only in this paper con- 
sidered poetry in its own peculiar genius, and inquired. how, taken 
in its wholeness, it bears upon Christianity. Under one aspect when 
it becomes auxiliary to religion, as in the sacred song or hymn, 
its influence is altogether friendly, and its exercise most benignant. 
The same may be said of music, but to look at either of these arts 
from this single point of view would be to consider them too 
narrowly. 
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admit that there is a great deal to be said on 
both sides. At first sight, poetry would seem the 
natural ally of Christianity. Poetry, like Chris- 
tianity, gives wings to the fettered soul, sweeps 
from off it those cold, cleaving, obstructive webs 


which sense and mammon 


‘« Weavers of the warp and woof 
Winding-sheet of mortal race ”’ 


are for ever spinning against the day of the soul’s 
burial, that saddest of all funerals. Like Chris- 
tianity, poetry speaks to man of something that is 
far beyond. “It tells him of a home that has been 
and may yet be his own; it takes him out of the 
ironbound present; it has many whispers, many 
anticipations.” Like Christianity, too, it betrays 
a noble discontent with the things that do but 
appear ; and it is, like it, engaged in deadly, irre- 
concilable warfare with that false, fleeting coun- 
terfeit presentment, that general assembly and 
church of the wrfaithful, ‘the praiser and up- 
holder,” to quote Leopardi’s energetic denuncia- 


tion, ‘‘of all feigned virtues, the disparager and 
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persecutor of all true ones; the foe to all that in- 
trinsic greatness which really belongs to man; the 
derider of every exalted sentiment, provided it be 
but genuine, and of every tender affection, if such 
be but deep and heartfelt ; that slave of the strong, 
that tyrant of the weak, that hater of the unfor- 
tunate, which Jesus Christ,” * he goes on to say, 
“ was the first to designate as THE WORLD; and 
under that name, which it has retained even to 
the present day in all civilised nations, to hold 
up to general reprobation.” 

With this world the spirit of poetry is for ever 
at issue ; and the poet, like the Christian, is ever 
an object of derision, and I would also say of 
dislike, to its shrewd, everyday denizen. I do 








—— 


* Leopardi, in a very interesting passage on this subject, states 
further, that among Pagan writers, severe as many of them have been 
upon particular aspects of social vice or folly, the idea, so strongly 
brought out in the Gospels, and which is so thoroughly incorporated 
in modern thought, even among the professedly non-religious of the 
world, or that general social mass opposed to virtue, to better 
natural feeling, and to spiritual life, does not exist. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he 
adds, ‘‘ because civilisation had not among them yet reached the 
stage in which its very existence is in some degree bound up with a 
certain extent of corruption.”” Dr. Newman seems to endorse this 
view of the world when he describes it as ‘‘the existing body of 
human society, whether professedly Christian, theists, or idolators, 
who are ruled by the principles, maxims, and instincts of an un- 
regenerate nature, whatever their supernatural privileges may be as 
to forms of religion,” 
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not say that a poet is never worldly. Some poets, 
like Chaucer and Lope de Vega, seem to have 
gained in force and brilliance of intense life from 
the rich, varied, and courtly atmosphere, full of 
incident and intrigue, in which they habitually 
moved ; but I feel safe in affirming that no true 
poet was ever conventional. He may leave his 
Father’s house far behind him, he will certainly be 
wooed more closely than are other men, and he 
may possibly be won more readily than they are 
by all that is specious and alluring, “ the lust of 
the eyes, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of 
life.” He may bring himself very low, even to the 
husk of merely sensual self-indulgence, but never 
will the true poet join himself to the citizens 
of the country of shallow compromise, of pitiful 
evasion. Not even the Christian scorns it more 
than he does, and not even the Christian is more 
of it disallowed and disesteemed. ‘The worldly 
man is literally a man of this world: he is at 
home in it, and at one with his surroundings; a 
certain order, therefore, grows up naturally around 
him: he oversteps no prescribed boundary, violates 


no established canon. The Christian aspires after 
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a far truer unity, desires a far deeper peace, than that 
which the world can either promise or bestow ; but 
it is one as yet but partially attainable—his actual 
and his ideal are not, cannot be, coincident. The 
poet, like the Christian, is not the man of time 
and circumstance; he does not, speaking generally, 
lead harmonious days, and will be seldom found 
among the number of those who, in the words of 
Scripture, “ do well unto themselves, of whom the 
world speaks well.” His mistakes and errors, like 
the peculiarities and inconsistencies of the Chris- 
tian, will usually be found the world’s chosen mark 
for ridicule more or less covert, and a contempt 
that is sometimes persecution. 

So far, then, as a common antagonism to what 
is merely worldly goes, Christianity and Poetry are 
agreed, and mutually aid and reinforce each other ; 
but when we pass out of the region of the con- 
ventional into a broader kingdom, full at once of 
sweeter lures and of deeper snares than it knows 
of, we come to a sudden break. ‘These two can 
no longer walk by the way together ; if they are 
still akin, they are no longer kind; they are 


brethren, but they wrong each other—brethren at 
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variance and in deadly strife. The aim of Chris- 


tianity, under its present conditions, is to depress 


that of poetry is to exalt and intensify 





ture 


aioe al 


to ‘the utmost. The action of Christianity is 


, 


repressive ; it “avoids much ;” suppresses strictly. 
Poetry goes further than nature itself in its 
leading upon dangerous, forbidden paths. It is 
the soul’s intoxication, its illusion ; it is life’s. 
lying legend, false to life even where life itself 
is most fallacious; and while, like Colum- 
bus, the naked pilot, promiser of kingdoms, it 


says 


‘¢One moment more, and I will give you a world,” 


the goodly ship may be wrecked for ever. Like 
the spectral huntsman in the wild legend of the 
‘“‘ Gabriel-Hunde,” it urges onward the passions. 


which nature herself would seek to hold in leash, 


“With Hark forward, forward! Hollo! Ho!” 


If poetry could indeed be written, as some 
people honestly appear to think it can be, by what 
our great grandmothers would have called “a 
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choice recipe,” none has been given like that of 


Milton in three golden words,—it should be 
“simple, sensuous, and passionate.” Itis one with 
nature, rooted and twined with life, in its very core 
and fibre; nay more, it is nature’s parasite, making 
it among trees a Delilah, ornate, bedecked and 
gay, with a rank luxuriance of blossom that does 


not, like the tree itself, draw its nourishment from 


earth’s healthy soil ; hence its ofttimes livid foliage, 


its briliant but hectic bloom. Christ is at war 
with nature ; his appointed work is set forth to us, 


both by himself and in the prophetic writings con- 


cerning him, as that of the pruner, the purifier ; the 


refiner, trying silver in the fining vessel, and gold 
in the furnace itself. Even in taking the Vine]type 
of all earthly joy and fulness, for one chosen em- 
blem of his union with his people, he is careful to 
let us know that the work of his Father, the 
heavenly husbandman, is to “purge” even the 
fruit-bearing branches, so that they may bring forth 
more fruit. Poetry, on the contrary, rejoices in 
the wild vine, the vine found among the mountains 
of Samaria—free, gadding, and many clustered; 
bringing forth wild grapes, bearing fruit unto itself. 
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Not that poetry ignores, any more than does. 
Christianity, the severer aspects of life. How can 
it do so? when,.as I have said, it is one with 
nature, in which there is at all times so much that 
is sorrowful ; but even in what is for the Christian 
a school for patience and submission, it finds food 
for a ‘darker ecstasy.” Its cup, like that of the 
two sisters in Ezekiel, is “deep and wide, con- 
taining much,” and like theirs, is also often “ filled 
with drunkenness and sorrow.” In the cup of 
earthly anguish and humiliation, the cup which the 
Christian, though he would fain see it pass from 
him, receives as from his Father’s hands with meek- 
ness, and is content to drain to the very dregs, so 
that a divine purpose may be fulfilled, the poet 
finds a fierce excitement, and adds, to quote scrip- 
ture once again, “drunkenness to thirst.” Vin- 
dictive and self-vindicative, he sees more clearly 
than ordinary men, and certainly feels more keenly 
than they do, the hollowness and inadequacy of life, 
and hurls back scorn with scorn, pursues wrong 
with indignant invective and bitter satire. Some 
poets, like our own Crabbe, seem to become such 
by virtue of their intense realism ; their keen insight 
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into all that is human brings life before them 
whipped and stripped of all its merciful illusion, and 
robs it of much of its tender truth, making the cold 
reality too real. In others, like Byron, Shelley, 
and Burns, men of more powerful imagination and 
more ardent feeling, men who are able by the 
opening of a door, the flinging a lattice wide, to let 
in heaven upon the soul, and flood it with the 


warmth and radiance of 


“The light that never was on sea nor shore, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream,’’ 


we may always observe the tendency to the 
bitterness of a sure recoil. They pass through 
vehement, over-strained emotion into an apathy, 
a weariness of men and things, which makes them 
say, in the spirit of the words which a Florentine 
poet puts into the mouth of Michael Angelo’s 
famous statue— 
«« Ah, well to be of stone, ah well to sleep : 
So that no sight shall grieve my eyes, no sound 


‘Shall vex mine ears from all that stirs around. 
Pass on, and let me still my silence keep!” 


The Christian’s aim, like his eye, is single, 
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‘‘ Before him is an ever-fixed mark ; 
He looks on tempests and is never shaken.” 


Christianity lives to order and to law ; its object is 
to repress nature, to suppress passion, while poetry, 
inasmuch as it is worthy of that name, can only 
exist in an atmosphere of emotion, which, if it fails 
to find, it will go out of its way to create; like the 
child, it will often 
« Take 
The meanest flower that near it lies, 
Content from out of its own joy to make 

Its Paradise.” 

Speaking now of it, under its simplest, truest, yet 
most intense form, the lyric, we shall find it seize 
upon some rare moment, and condensing within it 
a world of feeling, as the fragrance of a thousand 
roses is concentrated in one golden drop of the 
priceless attar, fling it forth, if its mood be a joyful 
one, in some song which will make the world 
more sweet for ever; if sorrowful, it will bury and 
brood over its own heart in a grave, from which, as 
the Persian poet says of his own sepulchre, “A 
perfume shall yet spring.” In its dramatic form, it 
will take some overwhelming situation, such as life 
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itself brings but at long intervals, and even that it 
will exalt and deepen. Life is but seldom incan- 
descent, but the drama takes it at white heat; stirs, 
to quote the Lacedemonian saying, “ the fire with a 
sword,” and pours its glowing metal into colossal 
moulds, which if it fails to find, it will go out of its 
way to seek. To study the writings of a great dra- 
matic world-genius is like gazing into the depths 
of an Indian jungle, “in which all the beasts of the 
forest move.” We see nature here more than itself 
natural, we find feeling, with its sweet enharmonic 
note, keen and vibrant even unto pain, strung 
beyond its highest pitch of rapture, lowered beyond 
its lowest depth of woe; we find vehement love, 
and jealousy bitter as death, fierce ambition, 
infinite despair. In poetry of a calmer kind, as in 
the narrative or epic, there is no less a tendency to 
exaggerate, to depart from sobriety, to lift life from 
its accustomed level; and yet, strange to say, the 
poet understands life’s poverty better than does 
the world’s own man, for he, if no prophet, or at 
best, one who does but prophesy out of his own 
heart, is at least a seer, and the infinitely little has 


on its own minute scale, its tragic element, its 
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“burden of the grasshopper,” whose dry, shrill, oft- 
repeated song jars upon his wearied ear. De 
Rochefoucauld and La Bruyere have not said 
things of life more disenchanting than are to be 
found in the writings of poets, and these, even of 
the calmly philosophic order ; witness the insight 
into its deep sadness, shown by Wordsworth in his 
wonderful poem to the lesser Celandine, life’s poor 
little flower, type ‘‘ of fortitude without reprieve,” 
spreading its stiff bright leaflets of thin-beaten gold 
to the cold blast, not through courage or through 
choice, but from its “necessity in being old:” 
the same necessity entailed, more or less strictly, 
upon every son and daughter of Adam, which 
makes his old man, the grey-haired man of glee, 
say 
“¢ We are bound by heavy laws, 
And often glad no more, 


We wear the face of joy because 
We have been glad of yore.” 


Here is a humbling truth, too tenderly worded to 
be cynical, the expression of which culminates in 


the well-known verse 
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‘¢ To be a prodigal’s favourite, and then 
A miser’s pensioner, a bitter lot. * 
Oh! would that Age could only take again 
The things from youth, youth had, and needed not.” 


The poet, too, because his eye, gifted with the 
vision and the faculty divine, pierces deeper into 
the heart of things than that of the mere satirist, 
sees more in things that aggrieve and perplex him 
than some merely social abuse or error. He dis- 
cerns that all which in life is dissonant has its key- 
note in life itself. Where shall we in any prophetic 
scroll, on which is inscribed mourning, lamentation, 
and woe, find any words more melancholy than 
those in which Faust is written, a book that, of all 
I have ever read Or’ean conceive of, awakens and 
responds to ideas the most profoundly sceptical, 
ideas leading to far deeper issues than such as are 
involved in the sentiments and opinions usually 
classed as infidel, inasmuch as these are innate in 
man’s heart, and are called forth, not by abstruse 
inquiry into the natures of God and man, and of 
their relation one to another, but are so linked 
with the constitution of life itself, that they 


might arise from an ordinary on-look upon what 
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is ever going on around us, were it not that it 
requires a true poet to see an obvious thing. 

In Faust we see all that which in life is beautiful, 
tender, and nobly aspiring, wrecked against all 
that which is base, everyday, and in a certain 
degree inevitable. Mephistopheles is not so much 
a mocking demon as he is the impersonation 
of the lower part of our nature arrayed against 
the higher, to the result of a man being ruined 
through his thirst after knowledge, the noblest 
of all aspirations, and a woman ruined through 
love, the sweetest of all affections. The very 
beginning of the poem presents us with Faust 
himself, through the mere lofty unworldliness of 
his life and endeavour, profoundly miserable, 
and as being so, ready to become the prey of any 
evil suggestion. 

And this leads us to consider another point, 
the disposition to arraign God himself, the 
‘“‘ mutinous ” spirit, which Mr. William Rossetti 
has, I think, most truly stated to form part 
of the poetic nature. There is no grander 
poem than the Book of Job, and there is none 


Sn eed 
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surely, where this element is more conspicuous. 
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It sends forth a terrific challenge to the Great 
Eternal Witness to truth, and to conscious, deeply- 
wronged integrity, ‘‘ As God liveth who denies me 
my right—the Almighty, who hath sorely vexed 
my soul.” The lofty appeal of outraged, baffled 
humanity, from the Capitol of man’s erring, partial 
judgment, to Heaven’s everlasting justice, has 
been caught up from age to age, and repeated by 
poets grown desperate over what one of the 
greatest among them has called “this world’s 
wrong.” And we discover this audacity, not only 
in regions where we might naturally expect it, in 
men like Byron, and like Burns, of bold, vehement 
passion, nature’s “chartered libertines ;” not only 
in men of a calmer, more philosophical tempera- 
ment, such as were some of the great Elizabethan 
dramatists, and Goethe, in whose writings and 
speech, as it is recorded by Eckermann, there are 
hints that make the mind pause and tremble, 
but also in gay, genial-hearted singers, such as were 
the old troubadours. Percevale, when consoled by 
Gawain, and encouraged to trust in God, cries— 


“ What is God ? 
Would he have suffered such a load 
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Of scorn to fall on thee and me, 

Were He so good and great and free ? 
The fountain of His might is dry. 
Him truly served my arm and heart, 
My recompense is this sore smart. 
Henceforth his service I resign, 

If he hath wrath, that wrath be mine.”’ 


This bitter, yet tender upbraiding, such as might 
come from a heart disappointed in a human friend, 
sometimes passed into a mood of reckless. hardi- 
hood. “Beau Seigneur Dieu,” is the term in which 
they habitually address the Almighty. Pierre de 
Provence makes one of his heroes, on being 
threatened with the loss of Paradise, say “ What 
does Paradise signify to me? I care nothing about 


going there, so long as I can only be with Nicolette: 


« Ma douce Mie, ma fleur de lis, 
Au bel aller, au beau venir, 
Au beau parler, au doux sourire, 
Au doux baisers, au doux sentir.’ ”” 


“We sink,” exclaims another troubadour, who 
was also a Knight Templar, “ beneath the weight of 
the cross which we have taken up, in honour of him 


who once hung upon it. But what good has either 
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cross or creed (croix ou loi) been to us against these 
cursed felons of Turks? On the contrary, it seems 
easy to see that God lets them get the upper hand, 
just that they may do us harm. The more fool 
then is he who keeps up a quarrel with the 
Turks, when Jesus Christ lets them do whatever 
they like. They have sworn publicly not to leave 
a single man alive in these regions who believes in 
him, and they boast that they intend to turn the 
church of St. Mary into a mosque. Well, if God, 
whom one would expect to be displeased with all of 
this, agrees to it and finds it all right, we must just 
make the best of tt too.” 

Yet there is surely something noticeable in the 
fact, that all the most celebrated among the 
troubadours died in the cloister, and in the 
monk’s garb, worn out with the excitement of a 
life of exaggerated emotion; drawn to that rest 
also by the strength of that current, vital to 
humanity, which, in every heart where the channel 
of feeling is wide and deep, drives back man unto 
his God, from whom it may have at first driven 
him. Life’s dark river murmurs to the poet more 
clearly than it does to other men 
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“ Vis fugere a Deo, fuge ad Deum.” 


He is impelled to seek Him who is Very God of 
Very God, because He himself is among men the 
Very Man. But whether in shunning or in seeking 
his God, he wililshow a certain freedom of attitude, 
the familiarity of one who is conscious of sharing 
with God himself a common spiritual nature. 
The poet is a man who sympathises with man, the 
theologian is a man who sympathises with God; 
the poet, insomuch as he is truly one, I do not 
speak of such religious thinkers as may happen to 
have written in verse, the school who gain their 


view of mortal affairs by 


“¢ Withdrawing their ken 
From half of human life,”’ 


sees things from many sides, and under many 
aspects, and to him it may sometimes happen, as 
to the uncompromising Roman, that while the gods 
take the side of the victor, Cato takes that of the 
vanquished. Christianity, too, sympathises most 
tenderly with man ; in this far differing from nature, 
harsh and cruel to her best and fairest products ; 
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far differing, too, from human society—here, as in 


8 


much beside, nature’s too-faithful and literal tran- 

script—and from philosophy, serenely indifferent to 
the wellbeing of ‘ particulars,” so long as it can 
But 


ove that things taken in the mass are right. 
| God, in the magnificent eulogy of De Tocqueville, 


ea 
_worthy of the Great Being it is employed of, ‘‘ does 
To Him, “fone ever counts for 


{| 
OY Sa 
not generalize.” 
one,” and to his two elect and favoured children, 


the poet and the Christian, each individual stands 
apart, ‘of more value than are many sparrows.” | 
Poetry, even in its largest, fullest utterance, deals 


always with the concrete; so, too, does Christianity ; 
and the tenderness of each to human love and to 
human grief, is infinite. But while Christianity, 
that most “sovereign wound-herbe good,” as an old 
herbalist would describe it, “ for either an outward 
hurt or an inward wound,” with gentle force “ solicits 
the dart to draw it forth ;” poetry, whether in its 
bitter and vindictive, or in its tender and plaintive 
mood, drives in the dart of anguish still deeper. 
And this because, while Christianity acquiesces in 
life’s austerest dispensations, and stretching forth 
its hands, is meekly content that another should 
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gird it, and carry it whither it would not: poetry, 
like nature whom it represents, stands erect, 
self-girded, demanding with the author of * 
“ Rubayait,” that splendid, darkly-atheistic poem, 
to mould things “ nearer to the heart’s desire.” It 
exclaims in the language of his lofty, impatient 
scorn— 
“‘ Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 


About it, and about; but evermore 
Came out by the same door as in I went. 


‘¢ There was a door to which I found no key, 
There was a veil past which I could not see ; 
Some little talk awhile of me and thee 
There seemed—and then no more of thee and me!” 


And that there should be an essential scepticism 
in the poet nature is not to be wondered at when 
we consider that the poetic faculty itself, according 
to Shelley’s profound conception of it, consists in 
an extended, imaginative power of sympathy, 
which continually tends to view things, however 





* By Omar Khaygim, the astronomer-poet of Persia (11th century). 
Translated by Mr. Fitzgerald. 
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apparently remote in their mutual relation, to 
look upon the universe as a whole. The poetic 
mind sees all things as they exist in analogy, the 
prosaic as they exist in proximity, or some other 
outwardly appreciable fact. The prosaic mind, 
whether it take the form of everyday worldly 
“ practicality,” believing with Gibbon, that the man 
who can make two cabbages grow where only 
one grew before is worth all the Saints in the 
calendar, or assume some more philosophic form, 
like that of Comtism, with its self-contented formula 
of how, not why, is not apt to perplex itself with 
questionings of obscure, yet certain affinity, remote 
and subtle relation. ‘‘ My business in the world,” 
says Adam Bede, “is to make good boxes,” and a 
very good business too; so long as boxes are re- 
quired by man, it is desirable that they should be 
good. Still there remain individuals in the world, 
nay, even whole races of men, so perversely con- 
stituted, as to be of opinion that to raise cabbages, 
to make boxes, may not possibly constitute the 
whole destiny and vocation of mortal and immortal 
beings. A living, feeling, human man, may know 


even without the teaching of an inspired master, 
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that although he lives by his daily bread, he does 
not live by that a/one. He may feel even within 
the limits of his merely human nature, an urging, 
a prompting, a necessity that drives him upon 
something which the cabbages and boxes of merely 
material life can never satisfy. He may feel, 
to put what I would fain express in stronger and 
clearer language, that even the mortal requires 
the immortal to explain, to justify, to interpret it ; 
that time has need of eternity, that limitation 
has need of infinity, that man has need of his 
God. 

And here the poet and the Christian meet, here 
too they separate, like friends who, coming across 
each other on the wide ocean or upon some high 
upland path, embrace, commune together, perhaps 
only for a moment, and then start upon far-diverg- 
ing paths. The Christian, like the poet, is apt to 
ponder deeply over the painful riddle of the earth ; 
he is tempted to inquire why God should seem to 
be absent from his own world; to ask with George 
Herbert, if he has retired from it to frame some 
new one. To him too “the godless look of 
earth,” is often a deeper trial to faith than is any 
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article of his confessedly mysterious creed. He 
sees that 
‘‘ T]l masters good; good seems to turn 
To ill with greatest ease ; 


And, worst of all, the good with good 
Is at cross purposes.” 


Each keenly feels a want of harmony and _per- 
fection in the present order of created things and 
beings. But while the poet’s ardent and irrita- 
ble feelings are wrung and tortured by the view of 
outward discord, the Christian’s submissive heart is 
oppressed by the deep alienation caused by in- 
ward sin. In other words, the poet is inclined to 
cast blame on God, the Christian to take it upon 
himself. 

The poet too, like mankind, by which I mean 
the mass of feeling, rational, human existence, as 
distinguished alike from that which is merely 
animal and that which is purely spiritual, is at 
heart a lover of splendour 


“On the earth the earth goeth, glittering in gold; 
To the earth the earth cometh sooner than it wolde.’’ * 





teh | 
* Epitaph in a Scottish churchyard,| Volrdst Cotths. deve 
\ 


— 
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He desires water, or rather wine, wrung to him 
from a full cup, golden, gleaming, and crowned 
with rosebuds. He will see little to win his eyes, 
or attract his heart in Christ’s sober-suited regiment, 
“clad in simpleness and sad events.” He is. 
enamoured of 


“‘ Glory and gay weeds, 
Brave language, braver deeds.” 


Even his agonies are on a grand scale. He is at 
home with Prometheus on the rock, with Beli- 


sarius begging on the highway, with great Darius— 
“Fallen, fallen, fallen from his high estate ”’ 


even with Satan and his peers in the burning marl. 
He is impatient of the everyday and commonplace, 
and here the Christian isathome. The Christian is 
life’s true Utilitarian, conversant with life's homely 
trials, its obscure, unseen griefs ; he isa wiper away 
of the tears that none other but he and God 
behold. He is one who, going through the vale of 
misery, can use it for a well and find its pools 
filled with water. Therefore his voice will bring a 
truer, deeper comfort than can be awakened by 
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the poet’s song. Poetry exalts, cheers, arouses ; it 
is the inspired, inspiring word; but it does not 
bring with it like the revealed word, a clear definite 
message from God. At its highest point it can but 
lift a mortal to the skies ; it cannot bring an angel 
down. Poetry is life’s needed wine, Christianity 
brings with it also the balm and oil of heavenly con- 
solation ; it holds out to man ‘‘a hand wherein are 
some leaves of the tree of life.” 

It is certain also that poetry, in love with the 
glory of the terrestrial, which is one, is not greatly 
ambitious of the glory of the celestial, which is 
another. 


“The poet in a golden hour was born, 
With golden stars above, 
Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.”’ 


In that other one, which cometh not with observa- 
tion, the kingdom of meekness, acquiescence, 
abnegation, he has little part. Poetry desires, I 
may even say veguires, freedom, almost to lawless- 
ness, for its full development ; it seeks the magnifi- 


cent disarray of nature, in ocean, forest, mountain. 
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The desert is not uncongenial to it, so that it can 
but breathe and move at liberty. If for a while it 
seeks a garden, it is one run wild and luxuriant, 
thick with strangling weeds, and untrained fruits 
and flowers. The Christian’s way is in all things 
ordered and sure, his path is as “straight as a dart 
can make it.” While the poet is led by feeling, 
he has found in duty his guiding star. The king- 
dom of poetry is essentially of this world. Yet we 
cannot doubt that the world, as it is at present 
constituted, would be greatly the worse without 
poetry ; the loss to the mass of unregenerate men 
(whether professedly Christian or pagan) would 
be simply the subtraction of so much good 
leaven, able to quicken and inform the lump, at 
all times ponderous, of greed, sensuality, and in- 
human indifference to what others feel, which is 
inwrought within the very texture of human 
society. We see, as Herder remarks (an observa- 
tion confirmed by some of the most trustworthy of 
our late travellers in Africa), how low whole tribes 
of men, even nations have sunk, who have not 
been lifted beyond the sphere of actuality by the 


sovereign heaven-given word, sent to them by 
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heaven-gifted, inspired men. But the Christian, to 
whom it has been given to drink of waters from his 
own cistern and running waters from his own well, 
will seldom I think, quaff a very deep draught 
from this broad, full river, though he may listen 
awhile to its murmur, as it flows, now half subter- 
raneously, now flashing clearly to the day 


‘¢ From caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.’ 


He will be content to quench his thirst at this 
brook in the way, and therefrom to lift up his head. 
And though he may sometimes taste of song’s 
sweet, intoxicating wild honey, it will be as did 
the mighty men in the scriptural story, but 
“sparingly, and on the tip of his spear.” 





FOLK-LORE. 


ascent ALTE Cat PRE 


<=#| OLK-LORE belongs to the world’s youth; 


it can give no account of its own origin, 





except in Topsy’s memorable answer, 
who says, when too closely pressed upon by Miss 
Ophelia as to her individual rise and progress, 
“Speks I growed.” Folk-lore grew, and after it 
ceased to grow its real value diminishes. Few 
things are so fade and uninteresting as a modern 
or modernised fairy tale, in which an all too pal- 
pable moral is administered, or a social satire, as 
in some of H. C. Andersen’s best ones, conveyed. 
The true fairy tale, like the true legend, is a thing 
believed in, or at any rate half believed in, both 
by the narrator and his hearers. It demands, on 
the part of the latter, that sort of uncritical self- 

L 


oe, 
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surrender which is not possiblé to a cultivated, 
introvertive, reflective era. The great primitive 
races of the East seem still to possess this sim- 
plicity. The Hindu has it in an especial degree. 
It costs them nothing, writes Captain Sleeman, 
to resign their minds to the most monstrous pro- 
position. They accept, acquiesce, without chal- 
lenge: therefore we are struck, in their whole 
mythology, by that absence of proportion which 
certainly, to the European mind, interferes with 
the beauty of some of their finest poems. But to 
them, as to us when really dreaming, nothing is 
astonishing, because they are not careful to draw 
the limit of the probable. In the peasant, or 
wholly uncultured man of our present day, much 
of this faculty of ready belief lingers. Such minds 
open out shyly to people whom they consider their 
superiors in knowledge, but those who, “ having 
won the secret of a weed’s plain heart,” have 
found the key to what such persons really feel, will 
be surprised to find the number of things outworn, 
flung aside, “‘ buried, yet not dead,” as regards 
charms, spells, omens, apparitions, which are still 


believed in by the vast mass of 
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‘¢Men our brothers, men the workers,’’ 


among whom we daily move, and who (apparently) 
share in our present broad noonday light, not to 
say glare, of civilisation. In spite of it their 
spirits move on in that twilight whose warm dusk 
gloom, as Carlyle so finely writes, is characteristic 
of that ancient time when man, as a race, was “ in 
his childhood, and the universe of inner thought 
was divided by no wall of adamant from the unt- 
verse without, and the forms of the spirit met and 
mingled in trustful sisterhood with the forms of the 
sense. In this condition,” he adds, “man pene- 
trates within those inmost shrines of imagination 
where human passion and action are reflected in 
dim but deeply significant resemblances ; and he be- 
comes able to copy them, as allied with those 
humble graces which alone become them. Such 
tales are poetical, because they spring from the 
very fountains of natural feeling ; they are moral, 
inasmuch as they do not merely exemplify some 
current maxim, but as they image forth in shadowy. 
emblems the universal tendencies and destinies of 


man.” 
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In this enchanted glow of hearthlight, where all 
within doors is safe and friendly, yet not without 
the suspicion of a certain outward hostility, the 
assured protection from which imparts a deli- 
cious thrill, Childhood habitually lives and moves ; 
and hence all minds that are most deeply imbued 
with the essential spirit of poetry have been most 
quick to recognise that unity between the poetic 
and the childlike nature, the sense of which made 
Herder write, “all the deepest inspirations of 
after-life are but the interpretations of the oracles 
of childhood ;” and De la Mothe Fouqué sing, 
on revisiting his earliest haunts— 

“* From the woods, from the pastures, from out the walls, 

There rises a kind, a friendly whisper, 


‘What hast thou to do with grieving, with questioning ? 
Come and play here, thou happy child.’ ” 


The poet is, as it were, /ree of this dim warm 
region. He is the friend of the house, and has 
its key to go in and out at pleasure; but the 
child needs no key, it is his home, he Zves there, 
and to him nothing is wonderful, because to him 
all things are so in almost equal degree. Into all 


a child’s ideas, too, a sense of something vague, 
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vast, illimitable, and still deyond, enters; and this 
because his spirit is undetached from outward 
nature—he is as one ‘who hangeth yet upon the 
breasts of his mother,” and makes an unconscious 
part of her unbroken unity. 


“« Once, in a pleasant garden, 
I seemed myself to grow, 
And with the flowers and with the fruits 
To change and ripen slow.” 


I can remember, when a very little girl, playing 
along with one! of my brothers in a half-darkened 
hayloft with two kittens and an old stable lantern, 
which we had agreed should stand good for “ two 
Chinese princesses in a pagoda.” So far as I can 
now recall my own private sentiments, I do not 
believe I really thought they were gud/e princesses, 
but I am sure that I did not imagine them to be 
at all kittens! The glory about them was a real 
thing. I believe it is this power of creating and 
absolutely yielding to an illusion which is in the 
first instance voluntary and conscious, which makes 
play so entrancing to children, and the utter want 
‘of ability to do so which in after-life makes play to 


grown-up people such very hard work—mere play- 
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ing at playing. A little girl, for instance, when she 
“dresses up” and plays at being her mamma 
receiving a party of her friends, is at once a great 
lady and a great actress, and revels in the intoxi- 
cating “ pride of life” proper to each character. 

I imagine that this deep passivity of feeling to 
outward impressions (which makes the joy and 
spell of childhood, and sometimes too its anguish 
and terror), this quiescent, acquiescent mood in 
which the mind accepts whatever is brought 
vividly before it—is habitual to all wholly uncul- 
tured primitive minds. It is not impossible that 
animals owe much of the happiness which, from 
their aspects, we may be certain they possess, to a 
continual half-conscious dream in which they are 
at one with all their surroundings. All persons 
whose nature is at all idealistic will be at times 
conscious of a strange feeling, experienced some- 
times at very long widely-separated intervals, when 
the sensitive individual and the sensuous world 
seem ‘o meet and fully mingle. At such times 
the world seems beautiful, and individual life wide, 
warm, and young. All is quiet and dreamlike, 


yet full of expectancy and wonder ; the most ordi- 


if 
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nary prosaic scenes become magical, without 
ceasing to be homely and familiar. The market- 
place, for instance, of some old provincial city 


will appear to be filled with clear golden sunlight, 
where the shops, the ancient houses, the strange 


uncouth signboards, the militiamen gossiping and 
lounging about the doors of the public-houses, will 
remind one of some story by Tieck or Hoffman, 
where an alluring dablerie lies hidden under life’s 
apparent matter-of-fact routine ; where people stand 
about the streets chatting, smoking, idling; yet 
the student who is passing along, is, for aught we 
know, an adept or a Rosicrucian ; and the wan- 
dering wizened pedlar, who is crying his goods so 
cheerily, may possibly be ready to sell you the peau 
de chagrin, or to traffic with you for your own soul, 
just as it may happen to suit him and you. There 
is a spell abroad. 

This atmosphere, it is evident, is the one, the 
only one favourable to the true legend,. which 
at all times, in its very nature, requires, as I 
have said, to be believed in by both him who 
tells and him who hearkens; in this differing 


from the ordinary romance or story, which does 
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not even profess to be true to fact, and often fails, 
with whatever granted charms and excellences, to 
be true to feeling, because it is a made-up, a con- 
sciously-invented thing. It does not carry along 
with it that impression of “ eternity and im- 
mensity,” which Carlyle so finely says belongs to 
the traditionary, intrinsically allegoric tale, the root 
of which lies deep within the nature and conditions 
of life itself, and belongs “‘ to the things which are 
eternal because they are.” Hence such tales readily 
admit of the introduction of supernatural machi- 
nery, which always in some degree, in an ordinary 
fiction, gives us the shock of a too-glaring incon- 
gruity. Hawthorne, however, alone among modern 
writers, seems to have won the secret of the deep 
affinity which knits visible and invisible life in one. 
A supernatural element runs through almost all his 
stories, so delicately, as it were, interfused and 
intertangled with the web actual life weaves, that, 
as in some rich oriental texture, wherein colours 
perhaps even violently opposed to each other are 
inwrought with such surpassing skill that the con- 
trast gives a soft and shifting brilliance never 


wounding or invading the eye, the natural and 
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supernatural mingle and meet and run into each 
other, without imparting any sense of rude incon- 
sistency. And this because Hawthorne feels, and 
makes his hearers feel, that there is a true spiritual 
relation, though one so subtle as to be only occasion- 
ally discernible, between outward nature and the 
destinies of mortal men, a mute sympathy through- 
out the whole universe, of which the omen is the 
hint or token. Slender as it may be in its nature, 
it has, like the birthmark in his own allegory, its 
grasp upon the universal heart of things, and is con- 
nected with it by many minute threads and fibres 


«« Slight as gossamers on green, 
By their shining only seen.” 


Schiller writes, “‘ There exist moments in the 
life of man when he is nearer the great sonl 
of the world than is man’s wont.” Hence the 
inherent truthfulness of folk-lore ; it is to the 
feeling and imaginative side of our nature. what 
the proverb or axiom is to the practical and 
shrewd part, that is to say, it is a vast mass of 
floating experience flung into a concrete form ; and 


to this wé must attribute the family likeness which 
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runs through all traditionary beliefs, and real home- 
grown fairy tales. Uhland has written three short 
poems on a superstition, or rather instinct, which 
seems strongly rooted in human nature, and which 
is confirmed by the experience of medical men and 
others who have been much about dying people, 
and which Homer refers to in the fifteenth book of 
the Iliad, where Hector is represented as flaming 
forth in extraordinary splendour— 

‘« Tn that brief blaze of excellence which heralds death.” 
The near approach of death is supposed, as in the 
case of the swan which sings (according to ancient 
belief) just before death, and only then, either to 
give a new power, or to intensify one already 
possessed. Sometimes, too, the cold hand of man’s 
severe and dreaded friend will hold out some boon 
long desired, yet, as in Tasso’s coronation imme- 
diately preceding his death, long delayed. I give 
a very inadequate translation of the poems in 
question :— 


THE SERENADE. 
«“¢ Oh, mother! what brings music here ? 
From sleep it wakens me; 
What brings it here so late at night ? 
Look, mother, forth, and see.’ 
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‘Oh, nothing see I, nothing hear, 
Sleep on, in slumbers mild ; 
None'come with serenadings near, 
None ow, poor suffering child !’ 


«Yet never music of this earth 
Wrought in me such delight : 
The angels call me to their mirth, 

Oh, mother dear, good night!’ ” 


THE ORGAN. 
‘¢ ¢ Yet let me hear again, dear friend, 
Thy organ’s solemn roll : 
It may be that its sound will send 
Some comfort to my soul.’ 


Attentive to her prayer, he rose ; 
Ne’er played he thus before, 

So sweet, so solemn! Now he knows 
His wonted touch no more. 


It is a strange, a holy sound, 
That seems to grow and thrill; 
In awe he stops, and looks around, 
His friend in death is still.” 





THE THRUSH. 
«« ¢ J will lie quiet all day long, 
Though long the day may be, 
May I but hear again the song 
The sweet thrush sang to me.’ 
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To please the child they caged the thrush, 
And hung it near his bed; 

It sang no more as on the bush, 
But, silent, drooped its head. 


Yet still the child, denied so long, 
Would listen, day by day— 

The bird broke forth in sudden song ! 
Then passed the child away.” 


The same idea is obviously dominant in the 
following beautiful legend, which I have versified 
and, in some degree, amplified from the form in 
which JI found it in that true wonderhorn, 


Grimm’s Fairy Story Book. 


«« Children love to hear of children ! 

I will tell of a little child, 

Who dwelt alone with his mother, 
By the edge of a forest wild. 

One summer eve, from the forest, 
Late, late down the grassy track, 

The child came back with loitering step, 
And looks oft glancing back. 


‘Oh, mother,’ he said, ‘in the forest 
I have met with a little child. 

All day he played with me—all day 
He talked and sweetly smiled. 
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At last he left me alone, but then 
He gave me this rosebud red, 

And said he would come to me again 
‘When all its leaves were spread. 


‘I will put my rosebud in-a glass, 
I will watch it night and day. 

Dear little friend, wilt thou come again— 
Wilt thou come by my side to play ? 

I will seek for strawberries, the best 
Of all shall be for thee ; 

I will show thee the eggs in the linnet’s nest, 
None knoweth of but me.’ 


At morn beside the windowsill 
Awoke a bird’s clear song, 

But all within the house was still. 
The child was sleeping long. 

The mother went to its little room : 
With all its leaves outspread, 

She saw a rose in fullest bloom, 
And in the little bed 

A child that did not breathe or stir, 
A little happy child, 

Who had met his little friend again, 
And in the meeting smiled.” 


Shakespeare, who has found out most secrets, 
has a knowledge of this one. He puts these words 
into the mouth of “Old John of Gaunt, time- 


honoured Lancaster ”’— 
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“« Oh, but they say the lips of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony. 
When words are scarce they're seldom breathed in vain, 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain.” 


So also the saintly Baxter, who tells us that he had 
power over his congregations, because, being from 
protracted ill health a sort of living or walking 
death, he spake to them, “as a dying man, unto 
dying men.” So also Socrates, who touches upon 
a yet deeper truth, when in his last moments he 


intimates that a strange prophetic insight belongs 
to death. 


“ One of old 
Spake, looking to his judges, ‘Now I die ;” 
So gather up my words that are not vain, 
The lip of death turns speech to prophecy.” 


The whole history of our human race bears wit- 
ness to the strange power of emancipation which. 
is given to man’s imprisoned and fettered spirit, 
not only by death, but by those moments 
of exaltation which, whether they are reached 
through anguish or through ecstasy, alike lift life 


far above its ordinary level. Michelet says, that 
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all deeply-oppressed, wronged, and martyred 
spirits, and even races, possess something of this 
power, which sometimes, in extreme moments, 
gives the vanquished a victory, beneath which his 
oppressor quails. He tells a terrible story of a 
Huguenot, who, burning at the stake, before the 
weak, miserable Henry III. of France, and the 
cold, cruel, avaricious Diane of Poictiers, replied in 
answer to some pious observation made by this 
last: ‘As for you, madame, let it suffice that you 
have surfeited France with your infamy. JZeddle 
not with the things of God ;” and then fixed a look 
upon the king, unwavering, steadfast, to which 
Henry’s fascinated gaze responded, and which 
never forsook him till he himself died. 

So is the heart often unto “itself a prophet.” 
All men believe in omens and in auguries; the 
human heart in its moments of perplexity, of deep’ 
suspense, finds it hard it would seem, not to believe 
that both earth and heaven are not in some degree 
interested in what concerns its individual destiny ; 
and while the sage takes counsel of the stars, the 
savage questions nature, and finds oracles, if not 


sermons, in stones, in brooks, in rustling twigs, 
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in the stray movement of a leaf, in the crossing of 
his path by an animal. And I would wish here to 
notice a feature, common, I think to all folk and 
fairy-lore : its implicit belief in the essential separa- 
tion of good and evil. In the simplest fairy tale we 
shall find that a good word, deed, or even wish, a 
kindness done, a benefit reciprocated, brings the 
person so speaking and acting into relation with 
all blessed and friendly influences ; so, conversely, 
does the indulgence in evil and malign propensity 
draw him who entertains it within the power of 
darkly hostile agencies. We see this exemplified 
in the most literal manner in Burger’s beautiful 
ballad, “The Wild Huntsman,” where the good 
and the bad angels are represented, the one on the 
right hand of the reckless baron, the other on his 
left, one inciting him to evil, the other vainly 
seeking to restrain him, and feel that his eternal 
allis laid upon the issue. Will he ride through 
the peasant’s cornfield? Will he slay the hermit’s 
doe? On this his everlasting woe or weal depends. 
So, in many traditionary stories, a soul is repre- 
sented as yet sa/vable so long as its owner retains 


possession of a certain amulet, or talisman, re- 
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linquishing which, the powers of evil will rush in 
and claim their prey. It may be observed that 
folk-lore generally bears a strong witness to that 
instinctive belief which seems part of man’s reason- 
able nature, in two great opposed central forces of 
good and evil, to the “ving heart of which, what- 
ever of right belongs to either naturally converges, 
and draws along with it whatever flotsam and 
jetsam it finds in its way. Good coheres together, 
so does evil. ‘“ He ts a good man,’ said David, at 
a moment of agonising suspense, “‘ and bringeth good 
tidings.” 

Some of the more harsh and gloomy features of 
superstitious belief, will be also found to have a 
very deep root-hold upon truth. One which seems 
very generally accepted in seaboard districts, that 
it is unlucky to save drowning people, nay, even 
that the so-saved person will become the enemy, 
possibly the destroyer of his deliverer, has 
assuredly its corelative in the fearfully cynical 
Chinese proverb, “Do no good, so shalt thou get no 
evil,” and like it, is founded upon a truth which 
philanthropic experience confirms but too dis- 
tinctly. Misfortune is a tangled, intricate web, into 
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which weakness, and often moral deficiency enters 
largely, and the kind and generous-nearted leaders 
of the forlorn hope of humanity, who man the life- 
boat, who head the fire brigade for its rescue, will 
too often become themselves involved in the wreck 
and ruin they strive to avert, or at any rate, they 
will find themselves in the thick of difficulties, 
which the selfish and worldly-minded, the numerous 
disciples of the jolly miller, who, dwelling on the 


“Danks o’ Dee,” sang 
“T cares for nobody, and nobody cares for me,” 


escape from with very easy quittance. 

Pierce but a little deeper into the heart of this 
mystery, and we come at another truth, at which 
folk-lore arrives, as it were blindly, the terrible 
consciousness that Schiller testifies to when he 
says— 

‘ The Good Spirit possesses not now the earth— 
To the Evil One it is at present given,” 
in the insatiable, devouring instinct, which it 
ascribes to outward nature. I do not now dis- 
tinctly remember the rhyme, in which a Scottish 


river, as it were claims, by way of toll or tribute, 
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that a man should be drowned in it once or twice 
in the year’s course. In this and similar strange 
superstitions, we may trace the innate sense of a 
hostility between man and nature, the relics of an 
ancient blight : “Thorns and thistles shall she bear, 
and in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou earn thy 
bread.” To this the wholly uncultured man still 
responds. Nature, in fact, is of his friend, nor 
nature’s law. Who can wonder that the agricul- 
tural labourer, the miner, or the fisher on the lonely 
seas, should be in general so utterly insensible to 
the charm more cultured spirits feel so deeply, in 
her more stern and savage moods, which to him 
are simply suggestive of added toil, difficulty, 
danger, and possibly death. To say the least they 
are but to him, in the words of a Southern servant, 
who, riding with his master through some of 
the most wild and beautiful scenery in Westmore- 
land, answered to his admiring appealing, “ Well, 
Anthony, what do you think of all this ?” by simply, 
“Very bare pasture, sir.” 

Then again, to turn to folk-lore’s more kindly 
aspect, who that has observed life closely, can fail 


to have been struck by that strange convenzentes, or 
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drawing together, which at certain intervals in life, 
crowns it with success and blessedness, or drags it 


to depths of sorrow and humiliation. Shakespeare 


says— 


‘¢ There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the rise; leads on to fortune.” 


and Schiller amplifies the statement in his exquisite 
poem— 


‘¢ Never, believe me, 

Appear the Immortals, 
Never, alone ; 

Scarce had I welcomed the sorrow-beguiler, 
Bacchus, but in came boy Eros the smiler ; 
Pheebus the glorious descends from his throne ; 
They advance, they float on, the Olympians all, 
‘With Divinities fills my 
Terrestrial hall.” 


Who that has closely observed real life, can fail 
to have noticed, that upon the winning or the 
missing of a certain point, its success or its failure 
turns. | 


* «Oh, that little more, and how much it is, 
Oh, that little less, and what worlds away.”’ 





* Browning. 
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Thus we find, Grimm tells us, “In all Indo- 
European mythologies, traces of the luck, or key- 
flower, to the fortunate finder of which all hidden 
treasures open. Germany,” he adds, “is inex- 
haustible in legends of this luck. -flower, (otherwise 
spring wort), before which, hidden doors and rocks 
fly open and give admission to vast treasures con- 
cealed in the hearts of mountains. The fortunate 
finder of the beautiful flower, in most instances a 
blue one, sticks it in his hat, whereupon the 
mountain suddenly opens to admit him into its 
deepest recesses, and a white lady appears, who 
bids him help himself freely from the heaps of gold 
coin which he sees before him. He fills his 
pockets with gold, and is hastening away when she 
calls after him, ‘ Horget not the best! He thinks, as 
he feels his half-bursting pocket, that he has little 
cause in that respect for self-reproach, and he 
quite forgets his hat, which he has dropped, zh 
the blue flower upon it. As he hurries out through 
the open doorway, the iron door shuts sud- 
denly behind him with a crash of thunder, and 
cuts off his right heel. The mountain-side 
resumes its old impenetrable aspect, and the 
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entrance to the golden hall can never be found 
again! It was from this legend, and kindred 
ones,” Grimm tells us, “that the little blue flower 
Lorget-me-not, received its name, which at first was 
significant of its magic virtue, but which. after- 
wards acquired a sentimental meaning!” 

In folk-lore too, at least among Christian na- 
tions, we shall find many indications of that 
deeply-seated yearning after the privileges of 
supernatural life, waiting for which, the Apostle 
tells us, even the outward creation “ groans, 
being burdened.” Witness the desire of the 
fairy world, as evinced in the famous ballad of 
Tamlane, for baptism—their wish to share, as in 
so many stories of changelings, in the superiority 
and safety which “christened men” possess over 
the darker powers to which they themselves, as 
beings of a mixed and dubious order, are subject, 
and so to escape the dreaded “tythe to hell” 
which darkens the moonlit revelry of the “joy 
less fairy bower.” There is a beautiful story cur- 
rent, I am told, in all parts of Sweden, of two 
boys who were playing near a river that ran by 


their father’s house. The Neck, or water sprite, 
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rose, and, sitting on the surface of the water, 
played on his harp ; but one of the children said 
to him, “‘ What ts the use, Neck, of your sitting there 
and playing? You will never be saved.” Upon 
hearing this the Neck began to weep bitterly, flung 
away his harp, and sank down to the bottom of the 
lake. ‘The children went and told the whole of 
what had passed to their father, who was the priest 
of the parish. He said they were wrong to speak 
as they had done to the Neck, and bid them return 
immediately to the river-side, and console him 
with the promise of salvation. They did so, and 
when they came down to the river they saw the 
Neck seated on the surface of the water, weeping 
and lamenting. Whereupon they said to him, 
“ Neck, do not grieve so; our father says that your 
Redeemer liveth also.” The Neck, on hearing this, 
took his harp, and played sweetly until long after 
the sun went down. 

In one of Hugh Miller’s books we find a story 
kindred to this one, of a lady, richly and quaintly 
dressed in green, who appeared suddenly to some 
Scottish “seeker” after divine truth, as he was 


lying one summer day among some lonely hills, 
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absorbed in the study of his Bible, and inquired of 
the solitary reader, with deep anxiety, as to the 
share she and her race might presumably possess in 
Redemption, the good tidings ensured to fallen man 
by the sacred volume before him. Such tender 
and touching legends belong, however, to a sort of 
baptised folk-lore. In its native character it pos- 
sesses but few genial and kindly elements; nor 
can we regret that it should be so fast disappearing 
from among the homes and haunts of civilised and 
Christian men. Its genius is one which most liter- 
ally “gendereth to bondage” and superstitious be- 
lief in general, though it certainly can lay claim, in 
the thrill it gives to tale and legend, to that “ mix- 
ture of a lie” which, in Lord Bacon’s words, doth 
ever add to pleasure—binds, zz so far as it is a 
belief, such an added burden upon the threefold 
weight of ignorance and want and vice under which 
the spirit of untaught, unlettered man still groans, 
that it is difficult, as Charles Lamb observes, to 
imagine how our ancestors contrived to live at all 
under its continual reign of terror. Superstition 
peoples the waste and solitary places of nature 
with beings all more or less unfriendly to man. If 
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we study the folk-lore of a prosaic region, like the 
north and north-eastern part of England—take 
Northumberland, where every parish and even 
fonnen (lane) has some Being who is supposed to 
“ walk ”—we shall be struck by its uncouth, vulgar, 
and yet malign attributes—the tricksy and capri- 
cious and usually malicious Brownie, Hob, and 
Hobgoblin, in its way, however, abundantly terrific 
to peasant hearts. In more ideal and poetic dis- 
tricts, such as the Scottish highlands and islands, 
the stories told are fearful to the last degree. 
What can be more gloomy than the following 
one of the Gruagach, sent me by a young friend 
from Skye, along with music supposed to be as 
ancient as the days of the Druids, taken down by 
her exactly as she heard it there recited. The 
Gruagach, it must be premised, was a good and 
saintly (?) spirit, who frequented cattle-folds, and 
would not tolerate the least profanity of language. 
He was tall, and had flowing golden hair, from 
which he received his peculiar name, which is iden- 


tical with “ maiden,” or “long-haired.” 


“ A woman was staying with her daughter in a 
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shieling in Glen MacAskill, Skye. One evening, 
as they were lying down to rest, the daughter went 
to look at the cattle at the other end of the room, 
and a cow kicking her, she uttered an oath, and 
was instantly killed by the Gruagach with his 
wand. The mother then bore her to the bed 
of heather, and lamented over her the whole 
night. Gruagach stood looking on till dawn.” 


The mother’s song is as follows :— 


“Give me light, oh ember! Ehoireri iv o ho. 
That I may see him of the fair bosom, the tall, 
nimble herdsman of the slopes, of the valleys, on 
whose head the locks are curled. 

“T am a grieved woman, as I stretch thy form, 
oh thou beloved of thy mother! As I sit lonely 
in the glen, without father or mother, without 
sister or brother, O King of the Elements, draw 
near me.” 


Can we imagine a more appalling situation to 
a human creature than the one here imagined— 
the close, nightlong neighbourhood of a super- 
natural being, the poor mother lamenting over 
her daughter, in whose life her own has 
been bound up, and compelled to flatter her 
murderer? Yet many traditionary stories of 


river sprites, moormen, &c., have the same alto- 
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gether fearful character, and to dwellers in lonely 
farm-houses and isolated hamlets, the thought of 


“airy tongues that syllable men’s names,” the 
having to pass through glens, haunted still 


“‘ By woman wailing for her demon lover,” 


must have been at all.times far from cheering. 
Such superstitious beliefs, and stories too, it may 
be added, are appalling, without being in the least 
degree affecting. They freeze the very life-blood, 
without touching the feelings. They have no hold 
upon that deep-struck fibre of personality which, 
rooted and grounded in the heart, can alone move 
and sway the heart of man; and the supernatural, 
simply because it is not natural, will always, I 
think, be found to miss the truly tragic element 
that gives such grandeur to creations like Othello 
and King Lear. It also falls short of the half- 
tender, half-tearful play of genuine comedy—it can 
but be, at best, grotesque and fantastic. What 
are Mab and Titania to us, as feeling and reason- 
able men and women, compared to Rosalind, or 
to Beatrix, so proud, so mirthful, so affectionate, 
“taming her wild heart” at last to her Benedict’s 
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“loving hand.” Not in these strange, halfhuman 
stories, flitting from dim cavernous nooks and 
corners, like dark figures seen at twilight in the 
dusk-gloom of an Indian wigwam, while a pow- 
wow is reciting his drowsy chant, but in the 
heart’s real folk-lore, the imperishable traditions 
of love even unto death, of anguish, of remorse, of 
high heroic deed, will the true poet seek his in- 
spiration, and to him the “ Bride of Lammermoor” 
will be worth the whole “ Arabian Nights,” could 
they be thrice repeated, and Jeanie Deans of more 
account than a battalion of nymphs and dryads, 
Oreads, spirits black, white, and grey, even if, 
when summoned from the vasty deep, “ they were 


sure to come when we did call on them.” 





IS ROMANISM A CORRUPTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY, OR. IS iT 3ITS 
NATURAL DEVELOPMENT ?* 


THREE LETTERS TO A FRIEND IN ANSWER TO AN 
INQUIRY SO WORDED IN “THE INDEX” 
(AMERICAN JOURNAL), MAY, 1872. 

1g 


3}HE opinions advocated in the papers you 






have forwarded are no doubt startling, 
but they are stated with fairness and 
candour, and the time has come for Christianity 
to quit the ‘Champ Clos” and to fight in the open 
field and in the face of day. Above all things, 
we must, as believers in divinely-communicated 


truth, avoid the mere fence and sword-play of 





* T have added these letters to this volume from not being able to 
gain a place for them in any English or American journal. They do 
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Evasion, and shun that special pleading, “the 
speaking lies for God and arguing deceitfully for 
Him,” which the righteous spirit of Job so strongly 
deprecates, and which is the bane of ordinary 
preaching, and of religious writing in general. I 
have not met with Mr. F. Newman’s letter, 
referred to, “On Roman Catholicism viewed as the 
corruption of Christianity,” but when the Editor of 
the Zndex in replying to it says that he looks upon 
Romanism as being rather “its genuine outcome,” 
he meets me on familiar ground. I have been 
strongly impressed lately by some remarks of Isaac 
Taylor's, who, after speaking in his Life of Wesley 
of a certain narrowness inherent in Methodism, 
goes on to say that whatever in it contradicts or 
jars upon natural feeling does so equally in Chris- 
tianity itself, or would do so if we met it boldly 
face to face. While reading these words I saw 
how their truth applied not only to Methodism 
and other extreme and rigid phases of Protestan- 


tism, but also to Roman Catholicism, and I felt 





not fall naturally within the scope of the book, yet I hope, being 
concerned with a deep question of spiritual life, they may not be 
thought altogether out of place in it. 
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that what in one case we are accustomed to call 
peculiarity, and in the other exaggeration or dis- 
tortion, is but the assertion of certain principles 
native to Christianity, which Christianity, as seen 
in its ordinary, social, and national aspects, so 
modifies and dissimulates, that while its creed 
remains unspeakably severe and sorrowful, its out- 
ward semblance is one of that cheerful kindness 
and dicen étre which gives it, as Novalis so truly 
says, “the look of a family picture.” Yet is it no 
less what Shelley called it, “the most awful 


by 


of all religions,” and these so-called peculiarities 
are in many cases Christianity itself “ writ large or 
writ small,” whichever way it may best please us 
to consider it, but at any rate writ clear and plain ; 
drawn together, it may be within the focus of some 
burning heart, fixed within the orbit of some rigid 
creed, or possibly fossilised in some seeming trivi- 
ality, they invite, even challenge, that attention, 
from which they seem to withdraw when diffused 
through the wide spaces of religious indifferentism, 
among which each characteristic outline is now 
carelessly dimmed, now carefully softened, until it 


wellnigh disappears. 
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*¢ Colours laid 
On narrow space assault the aching eye, 
Yet when did aught beneath the open sky, 
Seem harsh or violent ? So sun and shade 
Attemper all.” 


Christianity, under what we may call its conven- 
tional acceptation, is a system of evasion and of 
compromise, which seems inevitable when we 
consider the mixed and contradictory elements it 
has to deal with, and the peculiar position it occu- 
pies with reference to human nature, to which its 
purpose is friendly, and with which its spirit is in 
direct, irreconcilable antagonism. It may even 
now use for itself the language of its great Apostle, 
and say, “ Not as though I had already attained, 
or were already perfect ;” which non-attainment 
and failure of absolute perfection was no doubt 
foreseen by Him unto whom all his works are 
known from the beginning. For we, as Butler 
says, know not what with God are ends, and what 
but means to some further end, and it has pre- 
sumably formed part of His mighty plan that many 
individuals, communities, and races should be 


guided, restrained, and in some partial measure 
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renewed by the dictates of Christianity, without 
drinking in any deep degree into its regenerating 
spirit. God at the same time may think fit to hide 
from them that which within it is sorrowful, severe, 
and terrific, for “I,” Christ says, “have yet many 
things to show you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
These are questions for an after consideration, 
which they will indeed abundantly repay, but 
meanwhile the grand point for attack and defence 
remains exactly where the Editor of the Jndex 
has placed it—in the confession or rejection of 
Christ. 

For Christianity is Christ: its very life is bound 
up in creed, and doctrine, and dogma; they are 
the veins through which its blood flows, the muscles 
through which its strength works, the pulse in 
which its heart beats. Its first and its last words 
are, “J believe.” The Christian is not bound to 
prove to the world that his faith has at all times 
blessed it. It is enough for the disciple to be as 
his Master, for the servant to be as his Lord. Like 
that Lord and Master, he must stand and hear it 
said, “Behold how many things these witness 
against thee,” and be content to pass, as did that 


N 
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Lord and Master, from sublime self-assertion into 
sublime silence. “ Believe on me,” said Jesus ; 
“believe on me and live.” When he ceased to 
testify of himself, He was silent. To the mockers 
in Herod’s judgment-hall He ‘spake nothing.” 
To his disciples, when He came unto them 
from the dead, He said simply, “It is I, behold 
me.” 

Yes, more; when He revealed to these same 
disciples somewhat of the nature and office of the 
blessed Spirit who was appointed to unfold all 
truth, and declare to them things to come, Jesus 
said expressly, “ He shall testify of me,” “ He shall 
glorify me, for He shall receive of mine, and shall 
show it unto you.” 

And it is after this manner that to the world and 
to the Church alike He yet speaks. He shows 
marvels, no doubt, and miracles (though not to 
unbelieving Herod), but chiefly he shows himself, 
He still says, “ Behold me, it is I.” Christianity 
must stand or fall upon its own self-chosen ground ; 
we must take it or reject it as that which it is self. 
declared to be. In every created thing, down to 
the humblest weed, there exists what Bacon calls a 
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latent scheme, a substance which gives it form and 
articulation, separates it from all other modes of 
life, and makes it, in short, shat which it ts. So it is 
with this plant of renown. The-seed of Christianity 
is in itself. It has its own history, its rites, its 
records ; its high, imperishable tradition, carried on 
from age to age; its true “succession” of inspired 
apostles, its army of elect and martyr spirits. It 
has also to do with certain apparently inseparable 
accidents, so closely connected with it that they 
always appear when it does, from which we are 
justified in inferring that their connection with it is 
close and. vital. To decide as to which among 
these may fairly be set down as corruptions of its 
leading principles, and which viewed as their 
“genuine outcome,” remains for after considera- 
tion : in the meantime the Church of Christ must 
learn to understand its true, its lofty position, one 
outside and independent of our world of fact and 
actuality, of which it forms no part, and where it 
will always seem out of place ; being, although itself 
a fact, one of a supernatural order. So long as we 
look at it from the point of view at which nature 


places us, we are sure to misunderstand and mis- 
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judge it. It will not work with earthly politics, 
nor frame itself in accordance with systems of 
worldly prudence. Its precepts, if fully carried 
out, would dislocate the great principles on which 
natural society is founded, bidding a man “hate” 
that which is of all things most dear to him, “his 
own life,” and renounce those ties of kindred and 
affection which can alone make human life dear 
and to be cherished. Neither does Christianity 
form any part of that wondrous evolution of so- 
called natural cause and effect in which both 
Scripture and experience assure us “all things have 
continued from the beginning.” Its voice is silent 
in the mighty jubilant chorus in which the out- 
going of the morning and the evening join. It 
stands aloof from “the starry dance of circum- 
stance,” and seems to introduce a break in the 
fine-wrought chain of nature’s fixity—seems, I say, 
because we may feel sure that, as Herder * nobly 
expresses it, “ God does not /ay with his creatures, 


nor invent abstract shadow worlds for their 





* “ All God’s means are ends; all His ends means unto greater 


ends in which He who fills all things from everlasting to everlasting 
manifests himself.’”,-—HERpDER. 
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perplexity.” The atoning work of Christ, if we 
could see it as God sees it, would be doubtless 
beheld in close connection with other spiritual 
systems of which we at present. know nothing, and 
also seen in clear relation to the life which imme- 
diately surrounds us. But looking at Christ’s 
history by such light as we at present possess, all 
in it from first to last is miracle, and connected 
with that which is miraculous; at all times tran- 
scending nature, at many times contravening it. 
“The birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise” is 
the opening of the Gospel record, which proceeds 
in majestic simplicity to tell us of a birth out of 
the ordinary course of nature. On this wise was 
also the birth of him, the mighty herald and fore- 
runner of Jesus, St. John the Baptist, one born 
“out of due time,” and “on this wise” to have 
been born all that have derived their spiritual life 
from him. They have been born from above, not 
after the will of man but of God, born through 
a supernatural agency working in dependence 
upon no known condition, in accordance with no 
acknowledged law. The life of the Christian 


Church, “ bringing many sons unto glory,” is itself 
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preternatural ; its conception, like the fructification 
of the late-flowering meadow saffron, is accom- 
plished in the grave ; it retires into its root to live 
a life founded upon one death, che death of tts 
founder, and nourished by another, the death of 
the natural life. What marvel then, that when its 
very births are connected with death, its miracles 
even of life transacted in the tomb ; when its very 
triumphs are sorrowful, bringing “woe to the 
conquerer,” in a battle where the lame take the 
prey, and a wounded soldier follows a wounded 
leader—what marvel then that there should be 
found in Christianity something which at once 
offers violence to the accepted order of things, and 
suffers from the violence it provokes? It is a 
stone not of this building, having, as we learn from 
Daniel’s prophetic vision of it, no relation to other 
gigantic fabrics, built up of mingled elements, the 
iron, the brass, the gold, the clay, yet destined to 
shatter and pulverise them all. Like the India 
peepul tree, it sends a slender tonguelike shoot 
through some massive wall, and, continually widen- 
ing the crevice it has made, rests not until the 


whole building is loosened and ready to crumble 
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in pieces. Such is its frequent work in the heart 
within which it finds entrance, and such, were it 
admitted into civil society without undergoing the 
process of modification it appears always to submit 
to in working with Humanity on a broad scale, 
would be its work in the world at large—a work of 
demolition and of ruin, out of which a new, super- 
natural life would arise. 

I will go yet further and say, because it is a 
point to which attention has yet been little 
directed, that Christianity demands the miracle 
it supplies. If it in its history asks us to believe 
what without faith is incredible, so does it in its 
moral precepts claim that which without grace is 
impossible. To love our enemies, or, in other 
words, those who are habitually ill-disposed and 
unkind to us, is as contrary to nature as any 
miracle recorded in either the Old or New Testa- 
ment. It is a work calling forth mental and 
moral forces as subtle, delicate, and complicated 
in their working, as would be the natural pro- 
cesses involved in the power to bring water out 
of the rock, or to raise up the living from the 


dead. It is an effort altogether above the re- 
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sources of our moral nature, unless these are 
aided by energies and gifts divine. ; 

And it seems to be at one and the same time 
the decreed trial of the unbelieving world, the 
appointed pang of the believing heart, that each 
must wait upon and watch this long travail, the 
bringing forth of life through death, the winning of 
victory through apparent defeat. Man, through a 
supernatural contact with the Divine in the work 
of Jesus Christ, has already been “ created afresh” 
unto God, but the expansion of his true regene- 
rated nature is slow, and “its perfect blossom 
falls in other fields than these.” * 

So that when the Editor of the Zndex sees that 
Christianity is in its very nature remedial ; when 
he states that “its entire fabric rests upon the 
opening chapters of Genesis,” and says, “had it 
not been for the fall of man there would have 
been no need of salvation by Christ,” and adds 
that “these two doctrines, the fall of man and 
salvation by Christ alone, are the great essential 


elements of Evangelical Christianity, the two 





Margaret Fuller, Countess Ossoli. 
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piliars of its temple ”—I feel that he has entered 
into the ‘genius of Christianity as surely as Princi- 
pal Tulloch has missed it, when, in a sermon lately 
preached before the Queen, he says, “ All cere- 
monial and priestly religion implies a doubt of 
the equal love of God towards all men, of his 
equal care and concern for all, of the direct 
interest which all have in the Divine Fatherhood. 
The Priest-idea—the idea that certain human 
creatures in virtue of a certain human (?) ceremony 
stand, or can stand nearer to God than others do, 
and so to speak have more influence with Him, 
this is the death of all living, rational, healthy, and 
glad religion.” * 

What seems altogether extraordinary in this 
assertion is, that it should be made in apparent 
unconsciousness of the evident fact, that any 
systematised religion whatever, not only Chris- 
tianity but Paganism in all its countless forms, 
involves, no less than does the Priest-idea so 
strongly deprecated by Principal Tulloch, a con- 
tradiction to the idea of the Divine Fatherhood. 





* Sermon the Third, “On the Divine Fatherhood.” 
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The very existence of any such systems, if we 
consider only the natural relation between father 
and child, is a wound and shock to one of the 
deepest instincts of our nature, which makes a 
child always swre of a parent should every other 
tie betray or fail the heart. What may be the 
nature of this original bond and tie between man 
and the great Being who has called him into 
existence out of nothing—between him and the 
God in whom he lives and moves and has his 
being—how strong, how tender must be this bond, 
how mighty, how enduring the claim it confers, 
remains another question. It is a question full 
of the deepest interest, but it lies in its own region, 
the Theistic, and finds no place in any inquiry 
connected with Christianity, which, in the very 
fact of its existence, assumes and takes for granted 
the fact of this original bond having been im- 
paired. The whole work of Christ *—in so far 
as that work concerns Humanity—is founded upon 


a broken relation between God and man, and the 





* T make this reservation advisedly, as it seems evident from many 
passages of Scripture, that our Lord’s work was one which told upon 
other systems beside this one to which we as men belong. 
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mind which stumbles at the idea of the priesthood 
must, to be consistent, find an inevitable rock of 
offence in every one of the great spiritual dogmas 
of which priesthood is the expression and incarna- 
tion. A child, it is true, whether an obedient or 
an erring one, does not require either mediator or 
intercessor to come between him and his father. 
He is his own best advocate. But what room, we 
may fairly ask, does the relation of father and 
child leave for the ideas of propitiation, interven- 
tion, substitution, in one word, for atonement? 
Where comes in that dread “necessity” for ex- 
piation, so explicitly declared in Scripture? What 
place is found for the Church’s true treasure, for 
that which De Maistre ventures to call its “tre- 
mendous indulgence,” that mighty transference of 
merits drawn upon by Catholic and Protestant 
alike, referred to in the simple language of our 
Church Catechism as “the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ, and the benefits which we receive 
thereby?” Where, if we follow the analogy of the 
human parental and filial relation, is the need of 
prayer (the vital breath of Christianity) when the 
child, “tender and only beloved, brought up at 
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his father’s knees, as one in whom his father 
delighteth, is nourished continually by him?” 
Does the love between father and child leave 
room for costly sacrifice, for painful expression ? 
Its very nature, on the contrary, zs to regutre none, 
it feels so certain of its own ground. But Chris- 
tianity testifies to a state of things far different. 
If its sternest utterances speak of wrath and sepa- 
ration, so do its sweetest tell of return of peace 
and of a reconcilement, full, entire, and never to 
be again broken. It admits that humanity is a 
withered and blighted bough, but it assures us 
that God is able to “ graft it in.” While Nature, 
as its Own interpreters candidly admit, gives only 
one chance, and if that fails, leaves no opening 
for a second trial, Grace opens up a new and 
living way— 


«¢ With dark decay it pleads, with sullen care 
It wins a triumph over earth’s despair, 
It turns to truth Life’s failing prophecy.” 


Christianity acknowledges the truth to which all 
life testifies, the deep, ever conscious alienation of 


the human heart from God ; it also recognises and 
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provides for that ardent yearning and desire 
after re-union with God to which man’s whole 
history bears an unbroken witness. It is the 
father of our whole race coming forth to meet the 
son, but not as would the earthly parent, even that 
kindliest one of the parable, with his kiss and tear 
of welcome. “ When Thou, O my God,” says St. 
Thomas Aquinas, “ wouldst show thy love for the 
world, Thou gavest it thy Son; when Thou 
wouldst show thy love for thy Son, Thou gavest 
Him a Cross.” 

Christianity is a God-devised way of bringing 
man back to God. It is a wide aétour, that 
“longest way round” which, as an old and homely 
maxim teaches, ‘is the shortest way home.” Its 
path is a wa mala, piercing mountains, bridging 
torrents, spanning dark, yawning chasms. Its 
work is one of Titanic effort and upheaval, and its 
results also, if certain existing impediments were 
removed, would be seen tobe stupendous. Mean- 
while, it is among us as “one that sojourneth.” 
We must be prepared to receive it or reject it as it 
is, and until we admit that there is now between 


God and man a great gulf set, which no effort of 
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the creature can overpass without aid from the 
Divine, we shall neither admit the need of so 
costly a work on God’s part as that implied in 
Redemption, nor see the raison a’étre of so cum- 
brous and complicated a machinery as that con- 
veyal of its benefits to man, usually spoken of as 
“the economy of grace.” Into the question of 
this economy, I do not at present enter. All 
inquiries that concern it, however important they 
may be, are in their very nature subsidiary to the 
great point we have been now considering, inas- 
much as a boon or benefit must intrinsically tran- 
scend in value the mere modes and channels 
through which it is conveyed. 

The real point at issue as regards Christianity, 
remains exactly where it is placed by the Editor of 
the /ndex, and if I have succeeded in this letter 
in making my meaning as clear to him as he has 
made his to me, I shall be glad to resume the sub- 


ject that his paper leaves still open to discussion. 
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Il. 


When the Editor of the Zvdex says that because* 
“ Popery is doomed, Christianity is also doomed,” 
he makes an assertion involving tremendous issues. 
His statement, like the arrow marked of old “for 
the right eye of Philip” cleaves its way into the 
very heart of questions as yet, it would seem, lying 
open to inquiry and to opinion—questions yet 
needing to be gone into by minds sincere, patient, 
and historical, fitted for the task they undertake. 
For before we consent to look upon Roman 
Catholicism and Christianity as identical, comes 
the making of a great concession, even that which 
Rome itself demands—the admission of its claim 
to being “ze Church,” and as such the sole and 
universal channel of all supernatural life, the 
heaven-accredited dispenser of the gifts and bles- 
sings belonging to the estate of grace. And before 
this large concession is granted, this vast claim 
allowed, a place will certainly be found for inquiry 
as to the ground upon which it rests. Does this 
claim, it may be fairly asked, admit of such proof, 





* The /udex, May 11th, 1872. 
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historic or evidential, as is satisfactory to the 
rational mind of man? and on what given monu- 
ments or records do Rome’s faithful and intelligent 
adherents support the lofty supremacy it asserts ? 
For to say that the Church of Rome or any other 
Church has been wicked, corrupt, and arrogant, 
too often a blight rather than a blessing to the 
world, does zof, as it might at first sight appear, 
disprove or even greatly weaken its claim to being 
of Divine institution. We must remember that 
there is in all things natural, and also in all things 
spiritual in so far as they are necessarily carried 
forward by natural, i.e. by human agencies, a 
tendency to fall short of, and even to depart from 
their clear, original outline, so that the actual will 
often seem to mock and satirise the fair ideal on 
which it is founded—a parody and inversion the 
more bitter in proportion to that ideal’s granted 
excellence. That it has been so with the Christian 
Church, looking at it as a whole, few candid 
thinkers will be disposed to deny ; yet that Church 
may be no less surely elect and chosen of God, by 
whom we see, under the Jewish covenant, a cer- 


tain race, certain families, and certain individuals, 
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distinguished ‘apparently by no eminence of moral 
excellence, ordained to carry onwards a work fore- 
planned by Him. They were the appointed 
executors of a great supernatural trust and benefit, 
the receiving of His “ gifts for. men,” and were to 
that end endowed by Him with supernatural 
powers and privileges, involving corresponding 
spiritual responsibilities, from the burden of which 
we may reasonably presume the less favoured por- 
tion of the human family to be free. So that, 
considering the subject in this light, we may, even 
in most fully admitting Rome’s claim to being a 
true Church, a yet living branch of the living vine, 
most strongly demur to its being ze Church, either 
sole or universal. We may enter our protest 
against Papal Infallibility, or at any rate, inquire 
into the validity of aclaim so mighty. We may 
ask if this claim is in harmony with what we may 
call the genius of Christianity, as unfolded to the 
world by its admitted Founder, and implanted by 
the apostles whom he taught and trained, or 
inquire if it is in direct antagonism to that scrip- 
tural and historical Ideal P 

And this inquiry into the nature and limits of 

) 
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‘authority ” is a very important one, because 
upon the answer it meets with, the Church ques- 
tion—now, as regards spiritual things, emphatically 
the world’s question—rests. For all who accept 
Christianity as being a revelation from God and of 
Him, are at this time pretty well agreed as to the 
deep foundations upon which their faith rests. As 
to the things most commonly received among us 
as believers — such as the natural sinfulness of 
man, his need of supernatural aid (in other words, 
of grace), his fall in Adam, his spiritual recovery in 
Christ—there is no point essentially at issue 
between Catholic and Protestant ; and any differ- 
ence yet existing on such subjects, is, as Dr. 
Dollinger has been careful to remark, becoming 
continually less. Christ is alike to each and to 
either, “ the resurrection from the spiritually dead, 
and the life of them that believe.” It is when we 
come to the question of modus operandi, to in- 
quiries into ¢e way in which a Divine life is com- 
municated, a supernatural energy maintained, that 
opinion divides, and the heart of Christianity is 
cleft, like the fruit of the pomegranate, to its core, 
—like it to show that though its fruit be double- 
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growing, its imperishable seed is one. Catholi- 
cism, even Roman Catholicism, is the most. evan- 
gelical of all existing communions, because it is 
the most intense expression of Redemption, and 
gives the substance of things not seen by an un- 
spiritual world, by, as it were, incarnating the 
supernatural verities which Protestantism holds to 
with equal tenacity, but holds to them only with 
its own quickened heart, in silent, deep allegiance, 
while Catholicism holds them forth to the world, 
and says with its great Master, ‘Behold me.” 
While Protestantism seeks its Lord, and until she 
has found Him, weeps like the tenderhearted 
woman of Scripture, and deems that he is not 
there at all, Catholicism is already proclaiming 
Him. He is found, so it continually declares, He 
is here, He is among us whether we see Him or 
not, to be touched and to be handled of all men. 
“Behold,” He yet says, “my hands and my feet, 
that it is I myself; handle me and see, for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” 
Where Christianity is strong, there is Catholi- 
cism strong also—in zeal, in charity, in self-abnega- 


tion, in readiness to suffer, in willingness to die. 
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It is strong in patience, in humility, in acquiescent 
obedience. Where Christianity is weak, there is it 
also weak. “Who,” it may ask with the great 
Apostle, “is weak, and I am not weak? who is 
offended, and I bum not?” And with him, in 
contemplating Christianity as a whole, may it not 
surely add emphatically, “ And L more,” “in weari- 
ness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness, 
in labours more abundant, 27 stri~es above measure, 
in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft.” If, like 
Christianity, Catholicism, or, to speak more 
strictly, Roman Catholicism, has been strong in 
boundless generosity, in obedience unto death, 
even the death of the cross ; so where Christianity, 
being formed in fashion as a man, has been weak, 
has it been found weakest. If Christianity has 
introduced discord and duality into the world, if 
it has in many cases and at various eras brought a 
spiritual strain upon man’s nature which it has not 
been able to bear, Catholicism has deepened that 
strain to anguish. Where Christianity through its 
presentation of a lofty, fixed supernatural ideal, has 
thrown (or tended to throw) man’s outward, 
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common life into contempt, Catholicism has 
deepened that tendency into scorn. Where the 
one has repressed human affection the other has 
tried to extinguish it; and where — and this 
is perhaps the point in which our modern 
day is chiefly interested — Christianity {has be- 
trayed indifference to the expansion and de- 
velopment of intellectual light and civic free- 
dom, Catholicism has shown absolute hostility. 
And this, in great measure, arises from its 
being, as I have said before, among all existing 
manifestations of Christianity, that one which is the 
most evangelical and gives the least quarter to 
human nature, with which Christianity itself is out 
ofsympathy. ‘This subject is so important that I 
shall hope to return to it in another letter free from 
all controversial bearing. Before, however, con- 
cluding the present one, it seems well to suggest 
that the Editor’s assertion ‘‘ that Roman Catholi- 
cism and Christianity are doomed together,” leaves 
the door at least open to the inquiry as to whether 
much that Protestants justly deprecate in Roman 
Catholicism may not be traced to the working of 
certain corrupt tendencies inherent in human 
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nature to which that Church has itself succumbed ? 
T cannot so well illustrate what I now mean as by 
referring to a French critic, Monsieur Milsand, who, 
commenting on the disposition shown by certain 
writers to attribute persecution, and other appalling 
moral aberrations of the Dark and the Middle 
Ages in Europe, to a perverted asceticism, and a 
tendency introduced by Christianity to proscribe — 
Nature, says that ‘‘ Michelet, with all of those who 
persist in seeing in Paganism, and in Paganism 
as revived in the Renaissance,* ov/y the worship of 
life, beauty, and nature, seem to forget the fatal 
legacy which Paganism has bequeathed to the 
Christian world, and to ignore the deadly elements, 
‘the new wine poured into the old bottles of our 
humanity, found already working there, such as 
slavery—the marketing of man by man, taxation, 
or in other words, a system of organized spoliation, 
unbridled license given to all that is worst in 





* The aspect under which it is contemplated by Goethe in the 
“Bride of Corinth,” by Schiller in the “‘ Gods of Greece ;”’ and, to 


come to our own age and country, by Swinburne, though he sees that 
Apollo, 


“A beautiful God to love, 
Is a terrible God to follow.” 
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nature ; they forget the dark, orgiastic, and cruel 
worships of Syria, which Rome admitted ; forget 
the superstition, moral decay and despair, which we 
see settling on the world before. the breaking up of 
the great Roman Empire, heralded by fearful and 
shameless crimes, and appearing to culminate in 
individuals of portentous wickedness like Tiberius 
and Agrippina. When we consider,” adds the 
same writer, “the fierce irruption of barbarian 
energy, the flood of rude, undisciplined passion 
which burst in upon all this, we see a picture of 
what the Church had to contend with;” and he 
then goes on to suggest that much of the harsh 
spiritual despotism of Roman Catholicism may be 
traced to the rigorous principle of unification 
bequeathed to Christendom by the old Roman 
Empire. It is evident, no doubt, that Rome has 
inherited the deeds of its fathers in the disposition 
it shows so strongly, and never more so than in 
our present day, to stamp out and obliterate all 
distinctive national print and feature, and set its 
own mark upon all. And we may fairly ask, how 
much of this is especially Roman and Papal, how 
little of it Catholic and Apostolic? Does such a 
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Church, we may ask, rigid and ready-made, 
correspond with the Scriptural ideal of the life- 
giving tree, stretching out her boughs unto the 
river, and her branches unto the sea, yielding 
twelve manner of fruits, whose leaves were for the 
healing of the nations ? -And are we bound, because 
we implicitly believe in the Church as a Divine 
reality, to accept the narrow and crude conception 
of it bequeathed to us by dark and rude ages, when 
men’s hearts and consciences were less tender, and 
their intellects less enlightened than our own ? 
“Man’s mind,” says Schiller, ‘‘has widened with 
his world.” And it goes on widening, as the 
magnificent discoveries of Natural Science open up 
world upon world in one region, and world within 
world in another. His spiritual nature has also 
expanded, his moral horizon has grown more clear 
and spacious; a being, gifted as he is, naturally, 
spiritually, and supernaturally endowed, feels him- 
self to be the citizen of no mean city, and claims, 
even though he be as yet only in the house of his 
pilgrimage, to be nobly housed. The question of 
the Church is now, as I have said, so emphatically 
the world’s question, that in considering its 
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authority and limits we iust. be careful to dis- 
criminate between what is necessary and inherent, ~ 
and what is mere accident, perhaps accretion, a 
swathing-band crippling the growing child, a 
cerement to be cast off by the regenerate Church, 
awakening from its deathlike tomb, like Lazarus 
at the voice of Christ. To much that has been 
entailed upon that Church by past ages, the present 
does not seem bound by any true or living tie. 
“There were wolves in England,” says De Maistre, 
“at the time of the Heptarchy, yet England in the 
present day seems to get on remarkably well 


without them.” 


III. 


Catholicism and Protestantism, so bitter in 
mutual hostility, may yet be addressed in the 
words wherewith Moses sought to pacify the two 
contending Hebrews—“ Sirs, ye are brethren; why 
do ye this wrong one to another?” ‘They are alike 
in their aims, in their joys, and in their sorrows, 
alike in the reproach which each for the Master’s 
sake is called upon to endure, and to each is it 
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forbidden to glory save in the Cross, from which 
nature shrinks,,but in which Christianity finds its 
tree of life, the very root and offspring of a re- 
generate humanity. If Protestantism, ever “nar- 
rowing its way, avoiding much,” may be looked 
upon as the purer expression of our Divine faith, 
Catholicism, as leaving out and abandoning 
nothing, may claim to be the more complete and 
noble; in all that regards man’s great essential 


relations with God— 


‘‘ Their speech is one, their witnesses agree.” 


Even in the errors to which each is liable we 
may trace a deep, inherent affinity, and see that 
these are what would in the language of common 
life be called family failings. If Roman Catholicism 
has too amply merited the reproach which George 
Fox addressed to the Puritans of his day, of pre- 
senting ‘‘a dead Christ,” or if it has held up the 
crucifix in the place of Him “who is alive for 
evermore,” so with Protestantism has the expres- 
sion of that faith which is the soul’s deepest utter- 


ance, ‘‘the affirmation and the act which bids 
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eternal truth be present fact,”* too often degene- 
rated into a dry, harsh symbolism, and become 
a “letter which killeth.” Each, in so far as the 
spiritual element each contains has had to work 
through a human agency, has succumbed, as all 
that is human must do in some degree before a 
task so mighty, that man’s powers, without super- 
natural aid, seem unequal even to attempt it; 
unable even with that aid, unless under some 
extraordinary communication, to carry onwards. 
with any sustained and consistent vigour, the re- 
paration of his own spiritual and moral nature. 
In all other struggles and conflicts, however 
arduous, he may call in some outward ally, may 
throw himself upon some inward strength ; but 
here, when the fight is hardest, he will find that 
all things within and without him take the part, as 
Rosalind says, of “a better wrestler than himself,” 
and side with the very nature he is trying to subju- 
gate. Therefore must the soul stand, Athanasius 
alone against far more than one world, and be 


content with scanty harvests, with sorrowful con- 








* Hartley Coleridge. 
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quests, with triumphs that have cost it all but its 
own life. Therefore must it be content to stand 
by faith, to live in its own deep though sometimes 
inarticulate confession of confidence in that dedz- 
verance from without, through which its own work 
can be alone complete. Christianity, under its 
Catholic and Protestant expression alike, lives in 
the transference of merit. To those who do of 
admit the idea of man’s original fall, nor recognise 
the need of spiritual restoration which that fall 
has entailed, this doctrine, along with the Gospel 
which proclaims it, must appear indeed foolishness. 
To those who, whether as Catholic or Protestant, 
receive and embrace it, it becomes the power of 
God unto salvation—that * weakness of God 
which is stronger than man, and that foolishness of 
God which is wiser than he is. 

This, it may be answered, is a mere assertion, 
yet what is Christianity itself but an assertion, the 
most lofty of all, a sublime witness, even in its 
apparent failure and incompleteness, to that dig- 


nity and worth of man’s true nature, to which, 


LL 


* x Cor, 25. 
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defeated, as it must be, at all earthly tribunals, it 
makes its continual fixed appeal? It is contradic- 
tory to that which is visible, human, temporal ; it 
is coherent with that which is unseen, divine,. 
eternal ; z¢ zs true to its own order. Though it has 
been so often allied with that which in man’s own 
nature is arbitrary and dominant, its leading prin- 
ciple, faith, is that of an everlasting freedom ; it 
compels nothing, not even the belief which it de- 
mands, but appeals to that which in man is free, if 
anything within him is free—his affections and his 
will. It claims to be the object of his reasonable 
choice and preference, it feels that it has done 
little until it has gained his heart. Though its 
very foundations are laid in miracle, it is not 
carried on by means of outward signs and marvels, 
such as compel and extort conviction. It is con- 
tent, like its great founder, to be misunderstood, 
derided ; to endure its own reproach, and but to 
answer, “ Blessed is he who shall not be offended 
in me.” 

Christianity, however, has its own proofs,* 





* “Every subject needing proof, demands to be supported by proof 
adapted to 1¢s nature ; public opinion by evidence of public opinion, 
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‘proofs adapted to its nature,” and conforming 
to that nature’s dignity. It rests upon ils unseen 
foundation, the sovereign, irresistible grace and 
election of God ; it asserts itself through a visible 
body, the Church, so inseparable from its exist- 
ence that I need not dread contradiction when I say 
that the Church is as necessary to Christ as Christ 
is to his Church. We cannot even in our thoughts 
detach Him from it, so soon as we learn to look 
upon Him under his self-revealed aspect of the 
Resurrection God, the founder of a restored hu- 
manity, the everlasting Father. Socrates requires 
no Church, Buddha and Confucius can dispense 
with one, because these are men, éeachers possibly 
God-inspired, whose mission to men ends with the 
word they bring, while Christ is himself the life, 
“the life of them that believe,” and the life that 
He imparts does not consist in the mere following 
of Him as a personal leader, or the formation of a 
certain moral character upon the maxims He has 


bequeathed to the world. It is an implanted, a 


record by that to which record is applicable, oral testimony by things 
to which oral testimony alone can be produced, and last of all, that 
which is matter of historic proof by historic evidence.”—BuRKE. 
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derived life, a new spiritual creation, a supernatural 
relation with God: the bringing in of a new and 
living way of access to the Divine, supernatural in 
its aims, its ends, its claims upon man, and its aids 
to him. It rests, as I have said, upon that great 
gift and grant of God, the Church’s true treasure, 
the hiding-place of God’s power, the secret of his 
mercy, the sovereign Predestination of God, under- 
lying, decreeing, transcending his every outward 
manifestation, whose mighty, unseen working 
brings to birth— 
“¢ absolute regenerations, 

New teeming growths, surprises of strange life 

Impossible before. A world broke up 

Remade, and order gained by law destroyed. 

* * * births at rare, 

Uncertain, unexpected intervals 

O’ the world, by ministry impossible, 

Before and after fulness of the days.” * 


How this unseen agency is connected with the 
outward order of God’s Church and the visible 
order of his government of the world, and how 


these are in their turn connected with that general 





* Browning. 
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order and constitution of things which we are 
accustomed to call natural,* are subjects, to a 
believer, full of the deepest interest. 

The knowledge of these things, says an ancient 
father, speaking of Christ’s atoning work, “ is 
indeed stupendous—sin, the anger of God, and 
this victim of God, his Son. How great the power 
of the devil, how powerful the contest between 
Christ and Satan !—the knowledge of all this is 
without limit, marvellous.” And marvellous, too, 
is that allied wonder, the working of God’s Spirit, 
as seen in the beauty and excellence of his out- 
ward and visible Church, “ bringing many sons 


? 


unto glory;” also as beheld in what so often 
seems to tend towards poverty, the individual life 
of the humble believer, lying bare like a skele- 
tonised leaf in the bed of a wintry pool, yet 
showing, even from the want of sap and greenness, 
the outline of its clear articulate fibre. Everything 
belonging to Christianity is organic—everything is 
interdependent and related— 





* “ Analogy between the several works of God,’’ Newman says, 
“leads us to the conclusion that the system which zs of less tmport- 
ance (nature) is economically or sacramentally connected with the 
more momentous system (grace).”’ 
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* Tts flowers, still faithful to the stem, 
Their fellowship renew ; 
The stems are faithful to the root 
That worketh out of view ; 
And to the rock the root adheres, 
In every fibre true. 


Close clings to earth the living rock, 
Though threatening still to fall; 
The earth is constant to her sphere, 

And God upholds them all.” 


All, too, that belongs to this great kingdom is 
supernatural. I know that this is a word lying 
open to question and cavil, it being easy to say 
and irrational to deny, that we know not the limits 
of the natural, and that the processes usually 
defined as such, and continually going on around 
us, are as wonderful as those events which it is 
customary to call miraculous. It is therefore well 
to state that the meaning I attach to this word 
is its simple etymological one—that which goes 
beyond, or lies outside of, the natural. or ac- 
customed order. This Christianity does in the 
highest degree: it is true to its own order, and 
truer possibly to nature, even than is nature itself, 
which bears on it the manifest impress of swerve 

P 
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and failure. The weapons of its warfare are not 
carnal ; spiritual, too, are the dread auxiliaries it 
invokes, the fearful adversaries it contends with. 
Christ is pre-eminently the Resurrection God. 
“TT,” he says, “am the resurrection and the 
life ;” first the Resurrection, then the Life, “ the 
resurrection” which, even as we look upon it 
yearly in the life of plants, is a work of miraculous 
restoration, the bringing in of life through decay 
and dissolution. Christianity, even like nature, 
necds a death, Hence its tears—hence, too, 
its triumphs, often sad, severe, and _ solitary ; 
not like those of earthly warfare, attended with 
a confused noise, the cry of the captains and 


the shouting, but with burning and with fuel of 
fire. 


Protestantism and Catholicism are alike, are 
identical in all their leading characteristics ; it is 
time now that each should in each other recognise 
that likeness, and cease from their keen mutual 
reproach and recrimination, cease also from their 
vain and empty vaunting of one against the other. 
Protestantism, in its faithful education of the indi- 


vidual spirit, is a ladder like that seen by the 
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patriarch in his vision, “ reaching even unto 
heaven ;” but in the strain it throws upon the 
interior life too much of a ladder, wanting firm 
foothold ; one where a missing rung may involve 
deadly collapse and ruin. Catholicity is a Giant’s 
Causeway rising, like the magnificent sierras of 
Central America, in one broad, smooth, ever- 
ascending series of plateaux, rock-buttressed and 
engirdled, whereon men may dwell, and flocks 
pasture, and still mount higher, if food allure or 
danger threaten. “ Her munitions are in the 
rock, her waters are sure.” It demands com- 
paratively little and gives much. If Popery is 
doomed, let it be so. Perhaps the decree has 
already gone forth against Rome, “ Delenda est 
Carthago.” Let it perish in all that is Romish, 
limited, and fempozary. Catholicity is also 
doomed, but to a far different issue. Its doom 
is one with that of Christianity itself, the world’s 
fairest hope, which even that world, unbelieving 
though it be in the mass, will never resign less 
easily than now. For this living Vine has struck 
deep in the human heart; “its seed is in itself.” 
It may change, but will never perish; its doom is 
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that of infinite progression, unbounded hope, the 
fulness of life itself. 

And to what I have here said, I feel a wish 
to add a few, perhaps, needed words. Roman 
Catholics and Protestants are now, as Dollinger 
has remarked, more nearly at one than they are 
aware of, upon the great questions vital to the 
Christian faith—such as the absolute Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, and man’s entire dependence upon 
his merits for spiritual restitution, and ghostly 
strength. “ Salvation from without,” is the Chris- 
tian’s device and password; it is his “ Open 
sesame,” the key opening to all the richly-stored 
treasury of faith, and of experience ; it is to him, 
whether he be Catholic or Protestant, the true 
luck-flower of the old German legend—hidden, 
spell-guarded, hard to find, and to be sought 
through many perils ; yet when once found, bring- 
ing all else along with it to the finder. It is not 
upon any question relating to its great adored 
Founder, nor yet upon any of the benefits it has 
received, and continually receives from Him, that 
the Christian Church is now divided; the world 
may still, as it has ever done, call Christ to its 
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bar; Herod and Pilate may still sit in their Hall 
of Judgment, and hear it witness many things 
against him; but the Church’s question, speaking 
at least of our present day, simply concerns the 
Church herself: it consists in an inquiry, the 
importance of which can scarcely be overstated, 
into her own nature, authority, limits, and 
modes of agency and administration ; and this 
inquiry will always be found, I think, to fall back 
upon another all-important one, the question as to 
the degree in which the actual and visible Church 
is linked with that which is spiritual, unseen, 
known unto God, and known by him alone; 
elect, precious, the foundation for. which was 
laid, the stones for which were chosen by Him, 
before the earth itself was made. Nature herself 
may furnish a key to this problem, by hinting that 
it is but another aspect of the secret which under- 
lies the world, that connection of substance and 
of spirit which, now taking the form of antagonism, 
and now of subservience and mutual interdepen- 
dence, knits the universe itself together. Can 
man, under his present conditional nature possess 


himself of the soul, except through contact of the 
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body, upon which the soul feeds, and through 
which it works? and is not that body, as yet a 
body of humiliation, lowering, through very con- 
tact, almost to its own level, the soul which 
weeps 


‘To find its fair, immortal wings, 
Defaced and soiled with vile decay and dust?” 


Why should it offend any one to believe that 
the highest spiritual boon should be conveyed to 
man through the lowest natural act, when creation 
itself is but a Eucharist, the clothing of a Divine 
and perfect idea, in a form, no doubt excellent 
and beautiful, but confessedly imperfect, a veil for 
yet unmanifested good? Why, too,. should we 
expect that the outward Church, though it be 
indeed the Lord’s body, should be otherwise than 
frail, and errant, even like the carnal mass, the 
earth from which it has been taken ; or why should 
we ask for perfection even in the invisible Bride, 
the hidden Church of the regenerate, in whose 
case, perhaps, the sharp, ever-recurring collision 
between the ideal and the actual is felt with the 
keenest shock of all, a shock which, when it comes 


upon earth in increased volume, will pulverize the 
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earth itself? For who may abide the day of His 
coming, or what shall withstand the onslaught of the 
little stone cut out without hands from the rock ? 
Not, surely, one feeble, distracted human heart, in 
which nature and grace are as yet not made 
wholly one. The Church, in its present estate 
herself imperfect, has to deal with that which is 
more imperfect stili. She is represented in Scrip- 
ture as a woman, one of the weakest of created 
beings, having with her but a little leaven, where- 
with she has to leaven “a whole lump,” the three 
measures of meal set before her in the pride and 
greed, and sensuality of man; she has in her hand 
but a “handful of corn,” and even that has to 
be cast high upon the earth, upon the stony, rock- 
girdled hills of denial and self-abnegation, or 
within the deep-sunken valleys of humiliation and 
bitterness, far from the rich plains where natural 
feeling pastures, and the broad, full-fed rivers that 
make them glad. Grace can boast, as yet, but 
of comparatively scanty harvests, nor can its 
triumphs be either rapid or assured, wtil her area 
zs co-extensive with that of nature, and Creation 


itself is restored. 
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Meanwhile, she is still the Church, still the 
Lord’s body, still the Lamb’s Bride—nay more, 
his wife, beloved as such of him, and cherished ; 
his lowly, low-born choice. It becomes her well 
to forget her own people, and her father’s house, 
to conform herself to her Lord’s likeness ; to trans- 
form, in’so far as lies within her present mission, the 
world out of which she has been chosen. What 
has she to do with the mistakes, the ignorances 
and negligences, the crimes of her former days 
—with deeds which the world itself deprecates,— 
except to repent of them? What has she in 
the present clear enlightenment of civilised 
humanity, to do any more with idols, with 
sounding shibboleths, with empty, cleaving super- 
stitions ? Let her fling them to the earthbound 
moles, to the dim-eyed bats ; and if, in the con- 
test of modern speculation, a dividing sword has 
to pierce even through her own heart, let her 
be prepared 


“« To cast the baser half away, 
And live the purer with what yet remains.” 


She must enlarge her habitation. She must 
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stretch forth her cords, “‘ even the cords of Adam, 
the bands of a man.” She must learn to under- 
stand and sympathise with that human nature 
which it is her mission to enlighten and to purify. 
Her work, however difficult, is one with that of 
Humanity at large; and her problem, though it has 
to be wrought out through yet deeper and more 
intricate complications, is the same that lies before 
all social and political life; a task of gigantic re- 
construction, of continual renewal, involving the 
reparation of that which, in Schiller’s words, “is 
living while it has to be mended.” She, to quote 
the words he applies to secular human civilisation, 
“‘has to weigh the possible ideal man against the 
actual physical one; while the physical man is 
a reality, the moral one as yet problematical.” 
“She,” he goes on to say, speaking still of merely 
secular society, “in pursuit of a morally neces- 
sary ideal, takes from man something that he 
really possesses, and without which he con- 
sciously possesses nothing, and refers him, as 
a substitute for what he knows to be indis- 
pensable to his existence, to something he feels 
he can contentedly do without. Before he has 
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laid firm hold to law with his will, the ladder of 
nature is withdraw. 

“ An aid must be, therefore, sought for human 
weakness, az aid not to be found in the natural 
character of man, selfish and violent, disposed 
rather to destroy than to preserve.” 

If then, it be hard, in the green, ever-springing 
tree of Humanity, to work out the fair ideal it 
consciously carries within it, how much more 
difficult the task becomes in the dry tree of 


spiritual existence— 


“‘Unfed by nature’s soil,” 


an impossible work, if God had not given to man 
a series of divinely-ordained aids, through which 
the dry tree shall yet flourish abundantly ! “ There 
is,” writes Marco Polo, “in the Valley of Mambre, 
a leafless tree, L’arbre sec et seul, un arbre dure- 
ment hault qui wa ni feuille ni fruit. They say 
that it hath been there since the beginning of 
the world, and was some time grene, and bare 
leves, until the time that our Lord dyed on 
the cross, and then it dryde, and so dyed all 
the trees that were then in the world. And 
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summe say that this tree shall again: waxen grene, 
and bare both fruit and flower, and through that 
miracle many Jews and Sarazens shall be turned 


to Christian men.” 


NOTES. 


NOTE A. 


Ozanam commenting upon the well-known passage in 
Dante, describing the three fierce animals by which the soul 
well advanced in its mortal caregr, in that “‘ middle path- 
way” which, to outward view so calmly prosaic, is yet beset 
and beleaguered with deadly spiritual animosity, after stating 
that many of the aberrations of humanity are clearly trace- 
able, as regards individual instances, to naturally feeble 
faculties, to defective bodily organization, unfriendly out- 
ward conditions and other accidental circumstances, goes on 
to enumerate the ineradicable, universal infirmities of the 
soul (Milton’s ‘* deep original wound’’). Among these he 
numbers the weakness of the senses, the weakness of reason 
itself, the urgent necessities of material life, the difficulties, 
which as regards the acquisition of truth and knowledge, 
may arise simply from time and place, the want of efficient 
teachers and favourable examples. He also, alluding to the 
frivolity which makes the mind indifferent to its highest 
good, and the obstinate inertia which renders it incapable of 
seeking it, sums all up with these striking words, “ but 
behind and beyond all these easily-recognised enemies are 
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hidden, secret ones, treacherovs, and not to be eluded. 
There are spirits jealous of the light that is departed from 
them, and desirous to involve others in the darkness which 
is their own portion.”? He then goes on to speak of the 
dark discouragements that would fain persuade us that good 
is unattainable, the false and flattering hopes that seek to 
seduce us into error, and sums up all by saying that “ the 
action of such foreign and malign powers can alone explain. 
many involuntary, inevitable facts, involving agencies not to 
be looked upon as coming within the providential order, 
because they a/ways include something of that evil and un- 
friendly character which we are accustomed to speak of as 
a temptation.” 


NOTES: 


‘ s¢ Fach of these,’”’? adds Lavater (carrying on the simile 
of the vessels of gold, of silver and of wood), ‘has its inten- 
tion, its use; all are alike worthy of the Great Being who 
formed them; al/ are the ideas, the revelations of the 
Eternal God. No man can be placed in the room of a 
fellow creature. Devote then thy study, oh man, Zo that 
which zs, and not to that which is wanting! Humanity, 
even in its humiliation, is ever astonishing, ever a subject of 
wonder, surpassing even in its imperfect, abortive condi- 
tions the most perfect animal nature, and each circum- 
stance connected with it must appear to us in the light of 
a family consideration. Thou art a human being, and every 
one of the same species is a branch of the same tree, a 
member of the same body thou thyself belongest to, if not 
exactly what thou art, yet fully as estimable, fully as 
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valuable. Triumph then in the existence of everything that 
is happy, rejoice that it does exist, and learn how to bear 
with all that is favoured with the endurance of God.’’* 


NOTE C. 


Take, as an example of what I here assert, the terrible 
rent and fissure in a life like that of Beethoven; a life, which 
should have been, it would naturally seem, flooded with 
delight, and open at every pore to ecstasy, yet spent, on 
the sorrowful witness of his diary, in wrangling with incapa- 
ble servants. Wholly destitute of practical ability, and unable, 
as the French expresses it, to “ arrange ”’ the small details of 
his own daily life, he seems at all times to have been at the 
mercy of unworthy and interested people ; yet deaf, exacting 
and irascible, he was assuredly not an easy person for really 
kind and devoted friends to deal with. Such he actually 
possessed, and one we read of, who seems to come in every 
now and then, when he is in extremity, and like a ministering 
spirit, right him with himself and with the world for a time. 
So too I find, on the authority of Mr. Leigh Hunt, was 
Handel’s mighty genius cribbed, cabined, and confined 
within the harsh limitations of unfriendly circumstance. 
“The hurried dashes and dative cases of the composer,” 
writes Leigh Hunt, ‘are an agitato accompaniment to the 
facts of the man Handel’s life. The twenty or thirty folio 
volumes which transmit his name to posterity, when we con- 


* “ Develope that which thou findest.”—Seguzn’s Leading Principle 
én Education. 
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template them in some well-ordered library, carry no thought 
of their having been produced after the composer had 
received the first signal of death in a stroke of palsy which 
disabled his arm. Ruin and disease that fill the minds of 
men of feebler powers with thoughts of the narrow coffin and 
the shroud, made Handel immortal. His oratorios, works 
in which the pure flame of his genius shines most brightly, 
were produced at a late period of life. They were not even 
begun until after he had been attacked with fatal disease, 
and they were completed when he was totally blind. The 
Messiah and Lsrael in Egypt seem to have been produced at 
a time when he was palsied, shaken, irritated by constant 
quarrels and difficulties with managers, singers and patrons 
alike, the result of a temperament at once rash and obsti- 
nate.” 

Such lives as these may be in some degree illustrated by 
the case of a poor soldier I once knew, who was subject, 
from a sword-cut he had met with on the head, to violent 
paroxysms of insanity, during which he broke whatever 
furniture he could lay his hands upon. When well, he 
was a quiet, industrious man, and having had a box of 
tools given him, his great occupation in life, and, in a 
melancholy sense of the word, amusement, was to carefully 
mend and put together the things he had himself broken. 

“We are told of our own good and great Alfred, that in 
the midst of the rejoicings on the occasion of his marriage, 
he was suddenly attacked by an illness, the sight of which 
struck the guests dumb. None of the physicians could 
account for it; but it was said to be the return of a malady 
to which he had been subjected at an early age. For many 
years it had caused him most horrible torture, which was so 
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intense that he himself began to despair of his life. After a 
while, in consequence of his fervent prayers, all signs of his 
malady disappeared. 

And now, in the moment when he had taken to himself 
a wife, in the midst of the marriage festivities, this terrible 
evil returned. He was suddenly seized with fear and trem- 
bling, and from that time to his old age he was never sure of 
not being attacked by it. There were times when it ren- 
dered him incapable of any exertion, mental or bodily, but 
an interval of repose, a day, a night, or even an hour, would 
raise his courage again. Under the weight of this bodily 
affliction (probably in its nature epileptic) he learned, by the 
force of his unyielding will, to overcome the difficulties that 
beset him in the distracted state of his kingdom, and to 
prosecute his great purposes without ceasing. (See note on 
Galatians iv. 14, St. Paul’s Lpistle to the Galatians, by the 
Rev. Fohn Edmunds, Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 1874.) 


THE END. 


eLAREN 
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